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EDITORIAL NOTES 


E' refer elsewhere to the death of Mr. T. J. Cobden- 

Sanderson. Mr. Cobden-Sanderson was one of the heroes 

of the Private Press Movement in this country. His work 

at the Doves Press, on the riverside at Hammersmith— 
under the shadow of Kelmscott House, where his master, William Morris 
resided—was unsurpassed for beauty, technical finish and legibility. 
He died, and, any printing pioneer of his generation might now die, with 
the conviction that the more important part of his work was done. 
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O a small public of connoisseurs and collectors the phrase “ Private 
Press ” bears a restricted meaning. It carries with it a suggestion of 
limited editions of established classics, exquisitely printed on fine paper 
or on vellum, issued in the first instance to a semi-secret coterie of sub- 
scribers and thereafter dealt in at enhanced prices in the shops of eclectic 
booksellers and in the sale rooms of Messrs. Hodgson & Sotheby, the 
American Art Association and the Anderson Galleries. It suggests books 
rather treasured than read, gingerly taken out of glass-fronted cases to be 
inspected by covetous friends ; white bindings and silken ties, numbers 
and autograph inscriptions. Well enough ; it takes all sorts of bibelots to 
make a world. But the passion behind the private presses was never a 
assion to minister to the senses or the acquisitive selfishness of zsthetic 
Be chelais in expensive flats, and their object never was the mere production 
of a few rare books which should be cherished because they were so unlike 
everything all round them. William Morris was the prototype of all the 
modern pioneers in the printing craft. His own books were sumptuously 
produced, printed and, on occasion, illustrated. The Kelmscott Chaucer 
was a rich man’s book when it first appeared and is a still richer man’s 
book now. But no man who had ever read William Morris’s Life, or a 
page of his poetry, much less any man who had read his Utopian romance, 
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co-operated with him in politics or breathed the spirit of his workshop, 
could imagine that Morris, costly though both his books and his fabrics 
may have been, had anything less before him than a democratic aim. 
He printed as well as he could because he wanted everybody else to_ 
print as well as he could ; and the answer to those who said that he, and 
Mr. Cobden-Sanderson, and Mr. Hornby and others printed for a clique 
of fastidious persons is to be found in the present state of English and 
American printing. ; 
@ a 7] ; 
T is impossible here to survey the whole history of printing in all 
countries or even in England. But the pessimist who remarked some 
years ago that printing was born perfect and has been degenerating ever 
since was not far out. The first printers, working in the tradition of 
monastic writing (and illumination) and, often, editing the texts they 
printed, were scholars and artists as well as printers. Printing to theral 
was more than the making of a certain number of comprehensible black” 
marks on some sort of piece of paper. It was an art, worthy the devotion, 
the study and pains, of an artist. They were not mere intermediaries 
between author and public ; they were men working in a medium which 
could yield results delightful in themselves, apart from any assistance 
they might give to the author who was being introduced to his public. 
They chose paper carefully. They were at immense labour to design and 
to cut the most beautiful and clearest of possible types. They spared no 
trouble over press-work, over spacing, over headlines and title-pages 
and the last niceties regarding the arrangement of colophons and indices. 
Then unmitigated commerce came in. A public demanded the grammars, 
the stories, the information and the amusement. They should be supplied, 
and so long as they got the reading matter the form was a matter of in- 
difference. In every country, and in England more than in most, degra- 
dation set in. Most of the Elizabethan rareties now collected are dirt 
little books, not fit to live, for beauty, in the same case with the noble 
productions—pictures they almost are—of Jenson and Aldus, of Mentheli 
and Sensenschmidt. The First Folio Shakespeare itself is a dingy pro 
duction ; full, to boot, of misprints which a printer with an artisti 
conscience would probably never have made. Things do not stand still 
and the Caroline epoch, which to the antiquary is now represented b 
stained papers and squat smudged letters, was still worse. Later, materia 
standards improved. ‘The eighteenth century produced at least two grea 
ig printers, and there was a general feeling in favour of good pape 
and a respectable care in setting. But the old level was not reached, and 
the early nineteenth century saw another falling off. When Morris an 
his peers set to work there was a certain amount of tolerable mediocr 
book-production, but virtually none of the first-class, and the day to da 
work of commerce was done disgustingly. Even where paper was goo 
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type was seldom good ; and where type was good it was scarcely ever 
very good. ‘lo the ordinary mercantile printer the mystery of his craft 
Was a mystery not guessed at, much less understood. He did not know 
there were beautiful types or good types, good spacing or bad spacing : 
printing simply was a job of making marks, like the job of writing in 
pencil on a telegraph form; if it was legible, at whatever cost to the 
eyesight, it had done its work. 
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HE conductors of the private presses came in with a gospel of perfec- 
_tion. They maintained that some types were more beautiful than 
others, that the beautiful types cost no more than the ugly, that care should 
be expended on every detail of setting and impression-taking, that what 
was worth printing was worth printing well, and even, from the severely 
practical point of view, that beautiful printing would serve better than 
ugly printing the ordinary purposes of communication, of information 
and of advertisement. They could produce, they said, books that would 
be both pleasanter to look at and more tempting to read ; and they did. 
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HEY made their dozen or two of types—almost all on old Italian 

models—and their few tens of thousands of books. Had they done 
no more than that they might have ranked with the artists who made 
little statues for the Trianon ; but their eyes were beyond the narrow 
achievement, and by doing as best they could what was nearest them 
they have moved the larger world. Step by step they influenced the 
influential. The marks of their propaganda gradually became evident in 
the monthly, the weekly and even the daily papers; the number of 
worthy books of commerce produced by ordinary publishers steadily 
increased ; and one by one new firms of commercial printers were estab- 
lished, and young partners in the old firms were infected with a desire 
to do things better than they had been done in the past. Printers began to 
experiment with types; even to inquire about new types which they 
heard had been produced in America. Publishers began, irrespective— 
up to a point—of cost, to place orders with printers who had made them- 
selves conspicuous by their taste, their interest in and knowledge of the 
technique of their art. To-day there are several firms of commercial 
printers in London who, on demand, could turn out a book as good as 
any of Morris’s ; and there are several firms of publishers who expend 
a degree of pains on the setting of a “ mere advertisement,” and with 
satisfactory results, which would have made any mid-Victorian publisher 
rub his eyes. Finally, at long last, if you like, even the Government 
moved. It set up a Committee on Government Printing, which considered 
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not merely questions of expense, but questions of type and format—a ~ 
Committee which included men who were there by value of their taste — 
and enthusiasm for good printing. Ten years hence we imagine that the © 
contrast with the printing of a generation ago will be even more striking. - 


@ a g : 


HE work of the private presses, therefore, has largely been done. — 
"T we can always welcome new enterprises as instruments of technical 
research and as witnesses to high standards ; but the substantial part of 
the propaganda for a revival of printing was done by Mr. Cobden- | 
Sanderson and the men of his generation. Three-quarters of the printing — 
trade still lives in the darkness of ignorance ; but there is now enough ~ 
knowledge inside the trade to ensure the gradual dissemination of an — 
improved outlook and practice. Printing, not only in this country but all — 
over the world, is in process of transformation ; and for this we have to © 
thank a few eccentric individuals who liked old books, who disliked good — 
things being a plutocratic monopoly, and who, as often as not, wore 
wide-brimmed hats and straggling beards. : 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


N September 7th, at Hammersmith, occurred the death of Mr. Thomas 

James Cobden-Sanderson, the founder of the Doves Bindery and of the 

Doves Printing Press. He was born at Alnwick in 1840, and was educated 

at Owen’s College, Manchester, and at Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
at first intended to take Holy Orders, but gave up the idea, and was, in 1871, called 
to the Bar. He worked as a barrister for some years. To recover from the strain 
of compiling a digest of the rights and obligations of the London and North-Western 
Railway he went to Siena, where he made the acquaintance of Anna, daughter of 
Richard Cobden, the lady who became his wife. Among his friends were Burne- 
Jones and Morris, and, since he was dissatisfied with his choice of a legal career, 
he decided to devote himself to art, and became, on the advice of Mrs. Morris, a 
bookbinder, learning his craft from de Coverley. It is a matter of history that he 
proved to be one of the greatest of English binders. Among his pupils was Mr. Douglas 
Cockerell. In 1900, after the closing of the Kelmscott Press, Cobden-Sanderson took 
up printing, and of his achievement as a printer Mr. Newdigate gives an estimate in 
his Book-Production Notes upon another page. Cobden-Sanderson was a man of very 
strong individuality, which sometimes caused him to act with vigour and obstinacy 
in ways with which it was a little hard for others to sympathise—as witness his 
destruction (by dumping in the Thames) of the Doves Press type some six years 
ago. He was eighty-one at the time of his death. He made in his last years selections 
from the poems of Wordsworth and Shelley, and the latter volume was published 
this year by his son. 

7) a a 


R. WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT has died at Newbuildings, Sussex, 

at the age of eighty-two. He wrote a considerable volume of poetry, in 
which a rather Byronic temperament was shown ; some of his sonnets will live, but 
poetry was never his principal pre-occupation. He was a Sussex squire, and an 
Oriental traveller ; he bred Arab horses, lived patriarchally when at home, courted 
odium as a supporter of Egyptian Nationalism, and went to gaol in the cause of 
Irish Home Rule : a strange, pugnacious, indiscreet, fascinating character. In youth 
he was very handsome ; in age he looked like an Arab sheikh, and dressed the part. 
In his last years he published two volumes of his Diary, in which private conversa- 
tions were detailed which made things awkward for some of his friends. Mr. Blunt 


married Lady Anne Noel, Byron’s granddaughter. 
a @ 7) 
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WENTY-SIX years ago A Shropshire Lad appeared. Since that time 

Mr. Housman has published one or two short poems, and no more—an 
extraordinary sequel to an early masterpiece : so far as the world could see, his 
professorship at Cambridge and his investigations of Latin texts, have been sufficient 
occupation for him. However publication silent the poet may have been, it was 
not to be believed that he had altogether ceased writing ; and Mr. Grant Richards 
announces Last Poems—the title is characteristically resolute—for autumn publica- 


tion. 
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R. GEORGE R. SIMS, who died last month, was the most prolifi 
journalist of his generation—the successor of Sala. For the stage alone 
which was one of his sidelines, he wrote a hundred plays, long and short, of whic 
the most successful were melodramas. The best thing he ever did was the volume 
of reminiscences published a year ago, full of theatrical, social, and topographical 
history. 


NEW AND RECENT PERIODICALS | 


HE Arts League of Service Annual (1 Robert Street, Adelphi. 1s.) gives ; 


account of the work of the League from 1919 to 1921, and prints an article 
On the Art of Rehearsal, by Mr. George Bernard Shaw. 
i 
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“eae second number of a periodical devoted entirely to the study of cert 
plays reaches us from Australia; this is The Shakespearean Quarterly, which i 
edited by Mr. Hector Bolitho, and published at The Banking House, Pitt Streetf 
Sydney. The price is 4s. 6d. per annum, post free, in Australia, or 6s. abroad. Th 
present number contains several photographic illustrations, among them a scen 
from the Granville Barker production of Twelfth Night. The articles include one o: 
Pepys and Shakespeare. 


o a a 


HE Canadian Forum ($2 per annum. 152 St. George Street, Toronto) is 

attractively produced monthly, resembling in form that of our weekly reviews. 
Several numbers have reached us, which show that a good deal of space is devote 
each month to poetry, and to prose essays, by Canadian writers, and by book 
reviews that seem very well done. Each issue also contains one full-page drawing 
The paper is both vigorous and sane. 
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ROM Belgium come the first four numbers of a new literary review, Le Dis 

Vert (4 Rue de Berlaimont, Brussels), which made its first appearance in May 
Separate numbers are not for sale, and only 175 copies of each issue are printed. 
25 on special paper for annual subscribers at 100 fres. per annum, and 150 ordin 
copies for subscribers at 50 fres. Among those who have contributed or are t 
do so to this magazine are Jethro Bithell, Jean Cocteau, André Derain, Pierre-Ma 
Orlan, Jules Romains and Charles Vildrac. 
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POF Ra 


Now to the World 


OW to the world we’ll go, my body and I, 
Leaving the comfortable nights and days, 


The books where wise old men in wise old ways 
Wrote down their thoughts of life in years gone by. 


Snap up the switch, and let the darkness down ; 
Shut the two doors ; deliver up the key. 

These things pass on to others ; but for me 
They have grown lifeless—I must seek my own. 


Picture and book, most taciturn, most dear ; 
Hearth where I burned my more ambitious rhymes; 
Room where I dreamed of life a thousand times ; 
Scene of so many a joy and fancied fear, 


There is no break in this farewell. I go, 
Eager as sailors to the uncharted sea— 

To wreck or Eldorado—steadfastly ; 
Whither, save hence, I do not care nor know. 


Here I have laid my little-practised hand 

‘To many a task, as children play, for learning ; 
Here I have told my closest secrets, burning 
With strong affection for some intimate friend. 


Here we have laughed, or argued, man with man, 

Till the quick double pulse of midnight sounded ; 

Have mocked at Time and Death, and been confounded ; 
Have spoken glibly of the race we ran. 


And here, in silence, as the impatient morning 
Hovered behind the elms, I spoke with Sorrow ; 
Clung to wild prophecies of Rise to-morrow ; 
Prayed to I know not Whom, and met day scorning. 
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Here it was hard to lose, if only dreams ; 
And here, where empty walls return my stare, 
A strong imagination, passionate, clear, 
Opened a window upon love, it seems : 


Better than art, by trembling fingers made ; 
The portrait of a queen without her crown, 
A thing alive, with magic looks cast down, 
And moving lips, by cunning truth portrayed. . . 


Close the two doors. Deliver up the key. 
There is no break in this farewell to peace— 
No frown or smile to signify release— 

Snap up the switch ; and let the darkness see ! 


FRANK KENDON 


E-ncounters 


Fragments of abbey tithe barns fixed in modern, 
With Dutch-sort houses, where the water baulks, 
Weired up, and brick-kilns broken among fern ; 
Old troughs, great stone cisterns priests might have blessed 
For mere liking, most worthy mounting-stones ; 
Black timber in red brick, surprisingly placed 
Where hill-stone was looked for ; and a manor’s bones 
Spied in the frame of some wisteria’d house ; 
And mill-falls and sedge-pools, and Saxon faces ; 
Stream sources happened upon in unlikely places ; 
And Roman-looking hills of small degree. 
The surprise, the good in dignity of poplars 
At a road’s end, or the white Cotswold scars— 
Sheets spread out spotless against the hazel-tree. 


() NE comes across the strangest things in walks : 


And toothless old men, bubbling over with jokes, 

And deadly serious once the speaking finished. 

Beauty is less, after all, than strange comical folks, 

And the wonder of them never and never can become diminished. 


IVOR GURNEY 
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The March Past 


A FTER hard marching on scarred broken roads, 


Pack pulling at one’s shoulders, eyes downward bent, 
The halt came ; tea was served soon, and on we went 
Through houses broken cruelly, and surely dreadfully, and surely 
With sideway tumbles, sheer falls, and make-swiftly rent 
Corners-of-houses. Bricks lay in waggon loads. 
Caulaincourt indeed was a Worthy spent .. . 
The unexpected name too in that ill waste ! 
The sort of bugle-tremor goes with “‘ Napoleon ” ; 
Lockhart, Napoleon, Moscow, De Caulaincourt fast 
Each on other in recollection haste. 
Romance on that squalor its mantle cast, 
And tiredness to the talking past was gone. 
Only the Mausoleum stood alone 
At the hill’s top where alone stone kept on stone. 


We were billeted there above the vaults, 
Strangest of all our halts. 
In a hall of fame opened letters played puzzle with food. 


From there marched, mended roads, used pickaxe and spade; 
Since war is war for all weakness, roads needs must be made, 
And sleep blurs all things under in blind shade. 

But one morning before “ Fall In ”’ a shout came— 

“‘ German prisoners ! ’’ Down road, for sure, not with shame 
And with shame, two clipped-headed unformed youths neared us, 
But not so as they feared us. 


Out swarmed Gloucesters like wasps from saltpetre smoke. 
Chorus of catcalls, ironical laughter woke 

Laughter in wood echoings and in that mausoleum ; 

Our first haul, this retirement, and so Te Deum 

Arose—Te Deum and a mouth-organ blasted joy. 

One prisoner giggled, one scowled ; when “ Slashers ” went high 
With a hint of old scarlet and gold in Bristol’s main street. 
‘Metal flashing, rifles swaying, movement and tattle drum-beat, 
Peninsular honours, military going and clockwork of feet. 


Prisoners passed. “ Fall in” was given, picks and shovels served out, 
More road-scraping, more stone-patting, and connoisseur doubt 
Of arms, back, heart, once more ; then, up to the line. 

Forgotten the German boys ; sleet-storms finished the fine 

Picture of Bristol’s people, old time bugle and ensign. 

I was wounded after. Rouen ended that bout. 


IVOR GURNEY 
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Fog 


EN paces round me solid earth stretches, 
Moving as I move through impalpable regions 
Of space unbounded, unreal, untenanted, 
Or tenanted, if tenanted, by powerless anatomies, 
Unbreathing hosts, phantom legions. 


Ochreous lights hang, stars of an underworld, 
In the bronze vapour. Unsupported branches 

Trail a thin tapestry. Softly, a footfall ! 

Passes a shadow, a tall shadow—what memory, 
As of a fierce dream, her face blanches ? 


So to Aneas, moving obscurely 
Through the dim groves and Avernian meadows, 
So may have shone the white face of Dido, 
Silently scorning him, scorning his entreaties— 
Then fled away through crowding shadows. 


GEORGE ROSTREVOR 


Summer Thunder 


Feet through the sweltering fields, and crossed a stile, 
And presently lay exhausted on the hillside, 

And saw stretched out beneath him, mile on mile, 
Parched watermeads, with cattle hardly moving, 
And at the valley’s end a brooding pile ; 

The grey cathedral standing before the horizon, 
Whose bells, rung drowsily, seemed even there to fill 
The heavy air with a continuing murmur : 

Then ceased : and all was silence. Hot and still 
The air dropped over him like a thick cloak, stifling ; 
Wearily he turned his face towards the hill, 

And knew, he was come into the King’s Palace, 

And timidly walked through corridors, down flights 
Of echoing iron stairs that never ended ; 


[5 the stale afternoon he dragged unwilling 
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And moved, pressed hurrying on, through days and nights, 
And sometimes paused at spider-haunted windows 
To catch the blinding flare of beacon lights, 
And heard artillery grumble in the distance. 
For he knew that they warred against that Palace, when 
He saw the gnomes come chattering from their chambers, 
Well-armed for battle ; little, dusky men 
Complaining, shrill, in their old earthly language, 
Conscious that Fate was falling upon them then. 
Suddenly, in the midst of the field of battle, 
He stood bewildered, with a roar in his ears 
As the two armies frantically crashed together. 
Men running forward and falling. Groans and cheers, 
And the sobbing breath of quiet men keenly fighting 
Around him : then he was aware of a shower of spears 
That pierced his hands and his head and his whole Siar 
Till he lay helpless, a captive, upon the ground, 
Shattered and spilt like a bowl that is fallen and broken, 
All his limbs melted into one aching wound, 
Trodden under the grass . . . . The line of battle 
Surged over him and away, till the pitiless sound 
Was soothed into silence. Then, in a burst of sunshine, 
Out of a rainbowed sky a huge voice spoke 
Far off, and ceased. And he knew in that clear moment 
That Fate had made an end of the mountain-folk : 
He felt their echoing Palace filled with quiet, 
The grass wave over it ; then saw, as he awoke, 
All over his body large raindrops fall drilling. 


C. K. SCOTT MONCRIEFF 


POETRY 573 


Woman's Song for a Soldier 


ROM spans of the rosy cloud spread wide and clear 
(Sing aloft, rare bugles !), 
From Atlantean headlands and seas aglow, 
The moon uplifted her cold enchanted sphere 
And ghostly cruisers rode in the straits below. 
“I had rather this moment’s bliss than to bide in story 
Famous ten thousand years on the lips of man, 
And this light touch of thee, than the kiss of Glory ! ” 
But I bade ‘‘ Go!”’ for his heart to the battle ran, 
““ Go, lover and mate ! ”’ 


Glory shall know him not nor his memory save 
(Peal, ye gay camp-bugles !), 

Gone like the marsh-bird’s shadow over his sleep. 
The kiss that I gave him then was the last I gave, 

And the cruisers are strown and crumbling in many a deep. 
But they who at nightfall pierce and wax not dim, 

And clouds, the white-fire-spirited flood of forms, 
Who shine for ever, shall gather in dance for him 

The daughters of light and the hearts full of noble storms. 

Hail, lover and mate ! 


Let them that are weariless wander there into thee 
(Sound on, on, rare bugles !), 

Let the white and exultant-spirited flood of forms, 
Let the veils of the lightning assemble and dance for thee, 

And the daughters of light and the mothers of noble storms. 
Dark powers in whose veins runs blood of the sunrise 

Arose for thee, so that thy proud ear was filled 
With the beat so great that who obeys it dies, 

And the chant so high that whoso sang was killed. 

Hail, my lover and mate ! 


HERBERT TRENCH 
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FOUR DISTICHES 


In a Green Shade 


) such a shade her spells Calypso cast. 
—Cast them once more, but let these be your last. 


To the Commander of an Admiralty 
Wireless Station 


UR new Arachne, with steel web unfurled, 
You catch the wandering whispers of the world. 


The Poetaster 


E-WRITE the thrice re-written. Strive to say 
Some older nothing in some newer way. 


Aetat 43 
To H.M.A.S., wirnh NOVEMBER VIOLETS 


F autumn comes, at least it shall be thine ; 
Then take the violet, and the rose resign. 


J. ST. LOE STRACHEY 


POETRY 575 


The ‘Return 


HERE now is Margaret, 

Who every day 

Played till the sun was set, 
Sang at her play? 


Where is her beauty, now, 
That was so clear ? 

Perfect, from foot to brow, 
She wandered here. 


Quiet, without a song, 
Lies now her head, 

Nor leaves she all day long 
Earth’s kindest bed. 


All that of Margaret 
Stays here behind 

Are thoughts—that faintly yet 
Cling to the mind. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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JOHN FREEMAN 
Drawn by POWYS EVAN 
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2 Os Die Ba A a 


By WALTER DE LA MARE 


NCASED in his dingy first-class railway carriage, the prosperous 

Fruit Merchant sat alone. From the collar of his thick frieze 

greatcoat stuck out a triangular nose. On either side of it a 

small, bleak, black eye gazed absently at one of the buttons on 
the empty blue-upholstered seat opposite to him. His breath spread a 
fading vapour in the air. He sat bolt upright, congealed in body, heated 
in mind, his unseeing eye fixed on that cloth button, that stud. 

There was nothing else to look at, for his six narrow glass windows 
were whitely sheeted with hoar-frost. Only his thoughts were his company, 
while the coach, the superannuated coach, bumped dully on over the metals. 
And his thoughts were neither a satisfaction nor a pleasure. His square 
hard head under his square hard hat was nothing but a pot seething with 
vexation, scorn, and discontent. 

_ What had invited him out so far, in weather so dismal, on a line so 
feebly patronised ? Anger all but sparkled in his mind as he considered 
the intention of his journey, and what was likely to be the end and outcome 
_of it. Twelve solid yet fleeting years divided him from his last encounter 
with his half-brother—twelve cent. per cent. years—shipload on shipload 
of exotic oranges and lemons, pineapples, figs, and blushing pomegranates. 
At this very moment three more or less seaworthy ocean tramps were 
steaming across the watery channels of the world laden with cargoes of 
which he was the principal consignee. He stretched out his legs, crossed 
his feet. He was a substantial man. There was nothing fantastic about Aim. 
_ To put on airs when you couldn’t afford them ; to meet a friendly offer 
with rank ingratitude ; to quarrel with the only relative on earth who had 
kept you out of the workhouse—he had sworn never to set foot in the 
place again. Yet—here he was:-and nothing but a fool for his pains. 
‘Having washed his hands of the whole silly business, he should have kept 
them washed. Instead of which he thrust them deeper into his capacious 
pockets and wondered to heaven when his journey was to come to an end. 
_ No, it was with no charitable, no friendly, no sentimental motive that 
he was being glided joltingly on. A half-brother—and particularly if he 
‘owes you a hundred pounds and more—need not be even fractionally 
a being one smiles to think of for the sake of auld lang syne. There was 
nothing in common between the two of them, except a father now twenty- 
five years in his grave and a loan-that would never be repaid. 
_ That was one galling feature of the situation. There was another. In 
lain print and in his own respectable morning newspaper the Fruit 
rchant had chanced but a week or two ago on the preposterous fact 
that a mere woodcut of a mere “ Bird and Flower,” initialled P. P., 
had fetched at Christie’s ninety-seven guineas. Ninety-seven guineas : 
xty-eight crates of excellent Denia oranges at thirty shillings a crate. 
} AE 
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What the devil ! His small eyes seemed to congest and yet at the same time ~ 
to protrude from their sockets. . ¥. 
“P,P.” !—perfect pest ; paltry poser; plaguey parasite. And yet— 
hardly a parasite. You couldn’t with a term like that dish a half-brother 
who hadn’t sent you a single word of greeting for twelve solid fleeting — 
prosperous years. Even if he did owe you a hundred pounds. Even if he © 
hadn’t the faintest wish to remind you of the fact. Not that the Fruit — 
Merchant wanted his hundred pounds. He wasn’t a debt collector. He — 
wasn’t even vindictive. It was the principle of the thing. : 

For if half an hour’s silly scratching over a little lump of wood could © 
fetch you {101 17s., about twenty-nine and a half minutes would bring © 
in a round hundred. And there were more birds and more flowers in that — 
infernal tree than Noah could have found room for in his Ark. The 
tree |—the very thought of it swept a pulsating cloud of rage over the — 
Fruit Merchant’s eyes. Cool, quiet insolence—he could have forgiven 
that, and could almost have forgotten it. But the faintest recollection of 
the tree, and of the talk under it, never failed to infuriate him. It infuriated 
him now almost beyond endurance, simply because he knew, in the secrecy 
of his thoughts, that this was the decoy which was dragging him on these 
fifty-three interminable miles on a freezing hideous country afternoon. 

The tree : never in all his life had he met with such an exhibition of 
sheer, stark, midsummer madness. And yet with every inch of his journey 
the recollection grew on him. He couldn’t get it out of his head. Curiosity, 
resentment, vindictiveness, a cold creeping cunning—a score of conflicting 
emotions zigzagged to and fro in his mind. He glared through them at the 
walls of his cage. But worst outrage of all was the creeping realisation— 
and his body stiffened at the thought—that he was even now, and perhaps © 
even a little more than ever, afraid of the tree. When you finally deal 
with a relative and a bloodsucker who has been a pest to you all your life, 
the one thing you do not look for is an interference of that kind. 

He could not deny it, the tree had impressed him. Ever since that first 
swimming stare at it, the moment he thought of his brother, of the country, 
even of his boyhood—there it was. It had impressed him so much that 
the upholstered button had now completely disappeared, and he seemed 
to be actually in the presence of it again. He saw it as vividly as if its 
image hung there before his very eyes in the slightly self-warmed air of 
his solitary compartment. The experience filled him with so sudden a 
flood of aversion and resentment that the voice of the guard chaunting 
the name of his destination reached him only just in time to set him — 
frantically pulling down his frozen window and ejecting himself out of the — 
train. 

One hasty glance around him showed that he was the sole traveller to 
alight on the frosted timbers of the obscure little station. A faint rosiness 
in the west foretold the decline of the still wintry day. The firs that — 
flanked the dreary passenger-shed of the platform stood burdened already 
with the blackness of coming night. i | 
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He was elderly, he was obese, his heart was none too sound, at least 
as compared with his head. Yet if he intended to catch the last train home, 
he had scarcely a couple of hours in which to reach his half-brother’s 
wretched little house, to congratulate him on his guineas, to refuse to 
accept repayment of his loan, to sneer at his tree, and to return to the 
station. 

A bark at a weedy young porter in mittens, with mouth ajar over his 
long teeth, sent him ambling off for a conveyance. The Fruit Merchant 
stood under the shed in his frieze coat and square hard hat and watched 
the train glide out of the station. The screech of its engine, horning up 
into the windless air, had exactly expressed his own peculiar sentiments. 

There was not a living being in sight whereon to breathe a curse. Only 
himself, a self he had been vaguely cursing throughout his tedious journey. 
The frozen landscape lay white in the dying day. The sun hung like the 
yolk of an egg above the still horizon. Some menace in the very look of 
this sullen object hinted that P. P. might long since have crossed the 
bourne from which no belated draft on any earthly bank had ever been 
known to transpire. 

The thought diverted into ruggeder channels the current of the talk 
which he had intended to engage in with his half-brother. In other words, 

he would give the silly fool a bit of his mind. The fact was, their last 
quarrel—if anything so one-sided could be called a quarrel—had tinctured 
the Fruit Merchant’s outlook on the world a good deal more densely 
than he would until now have confessed. A frown settled above the 
sullen eyes. 

No living creature, no sound stirred the air. The fair country lay cold 
as if in a swoon. Like a shallow indented saucer a becalmed sky curved 
itself over the unbroken quiet of the fields. His broad cleft chin thrust into 
his muffler, his hands into his capacious pockets, the stranger to these 
parts stood waiting, just stood there, with his small black eyes staring 
desolately out of his clothes. Why, you might just as well be marooned 
in a foreign land, or on a stage, sinister, cold, vacant, and not a single 

soul in the audience. At the sound of wheels and hoofs he coughed as if 
in uncontrollable indignation ; and turned smartly on his heels... 

With a gesture of disdain the Fruit Merchant sourly thrust a shilling 

into the weedy porter’s immense-knuckled hand and mounted into the cab. 
At his onset the whole square fusty interior leaned towards him like an 
extinguisher over the stub of a candle. The vehicle disgraced the universe. 
Even the man on the box resembled some little cautious and obscure 
animal that had been dug up out of the earth. When given his direction 
his face had fallen into an indescribable expression beneath its whiskers : 
an expression, it appeared, which was its nearest approach to a smile. 
_ “ And don’t spare your—horse,” had barked his fare, slamming the 
rickety door behind him. es 
__ A railway carriage even of the most antique description, when its glass 
is opaque with rime, is a little less like a prison cell than a four-wheeled 
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cab. For which reason, perhaps, as the vehicle ground on beneath the 
misty leafless elms, the frigid air was allowed to beat softly in from th 
open window upon its occupant’s slightly impurpled face. _ 

And still on and on, now here, now there, memory retrieved for the 
sombre shape within it every incident of his last experience on this self- 
same road. It had been summertime—June. He had been twelve years 
younger, a good gross of years less prosperous, and not perhaps quite so 
easily fanned into a peculiar helpless state of rage. ‘ 

Indeed, his actual meeting with his half-brother at the little white 
garden gate had been almost friendly. So friendly that it would hardly — 
have been supposed they were in any way unpleasingly related to one 
another, or that the least responsibility of each to each could have caused 
any kind of festering recrimination. Not that P. P. was even then the 
kind of person one hastens to introduce to one’s friends. You not only 
never knew how he would look or what he would say. You weren’t even 
certain what he might do. A rolling stone that merely fails to gather 
moss is a harmless object by comparison with one that appears to gather 
momentum. And even the most trifling suggestion, not so much of 
eccentricity as of an alien and crooked gleam in the eye, is apt to make 
the most respectable company a little uneasy. 

Not that the two half-brothers had ever discussed together their aims 
and intentions and ideas about life ; their desires or motives or hopes 
or aversions or apprehensions or prejudices. The Fruit Merchant had his 
fair share of most of these human incentives, but he also had principles, 
and one of them was to keep his mouth shut. 

-They had met, had shaken hands, had exchanged remarks on the 
weather. Then P. P., in his frayed jacket and slippers, with his meagre 
expressionless face, had aimlessly led off his visitor into the garden, had 
aimlessly dropped a few distant remarks about their common past ; and 
then, surrounded as they were by the scenery, scents, and noises of 
summer, had pushed his knotted hands into his trousers’ pockets, and 
fallen silent ; his grey, vacant eyes fixed on the tree. The Fruit Merchant 
had tried in vain to break the silence, to shrug his way out of it. He also 
could only stand and stare up and up—at the tree. 

Apart from a clump of elms in the distance, there was nothing in view 
even to challenge it for beauty, growth, and stature. 

From its station all but at the foot of the broken-hedged, straggling 
garden, it rose to heaven, a prodigious spreading ascendant cone, with 
its long, dark, green, pointed leaves. It stood, from first springing branch 
to 1 a motionless and somnolent fountain of flowers. 

If his half-brother had taken the Fruit Merchant into a dingy little 
greenhouse and had shown him an ailing plant that with care, water, and 
guano had been raised from some far-fetched seed—well, that might have 
been something to boast about. He himself was in the trade. He knew a 
Jaffa orange from a mandarin. The stuff has to grow, of course ; and he 
was broad-minded enough to approve of rural enterprise. Giant Mangolds 
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and Prize Pumpkins—they did no harm. They encouraged the human 
vegetable. But the .. . 

At last he had come to his senses and had peered fretfully about him. 
The garden was a waste, the hedges untrimmed, a rank lusty growth of 
weeds flaunted their flowers at the sun. And this tree—it must have been 
flourishing here for centuries past, a positive eyesore to any practical 
gardener. P. P. couldn’t even put a name to it. Yet by the fixed idiotic 
dreamy look on his face you might have supposed it was a gift from 
heaven ; that, having waved his hands about like those coloured humbugs 
with the mango, the thing had sprung up by sheer magic out of the 
ground. 

Not that the Fruit Merchant had denied that it was unique. He had 
never seen, nor wouid he ever want to see, its double. The sun had beaten 
down upon his head ; a low, enormous drone filled the air ; the reflected 
light dazed his eyes. A momentary faintness had stolen over him as he 
had turned once more and glanced again into his half-brother’s long bony 
face—the absent eyes, the prominent cheek, the greying hair dappled with 
sunlight. 

““ How do you know it’s unique ? ” he had asked. “‘ It may be as common 
as blackberries in other parts of the country—or abroad. One of the 
officers on the Catamaran was telling me . . .” 

“I don’t know,” his half-brother had interrupted him, “ but I have 
been looking at trees all my life. This resembles all, reminds me of none. 
Besides, I’m not going abroad—at least for the present.” 

What had he meant by that ? The Fruit Merchant hadn’t inquired ; had 
merely stood there in the flowers and grasses, blinking up once more into 
the spreading branches, almost involuntarily shaking his head at the 
pungent sweetness that hung dense and sickly in the air. And the old 
familiar symptoms began to stir in him, as he now sat jolting on in his 
cab—symptoms which his intimates would have described in one word— 
fuming. 

He sae not denying it, not he—the tree had been remarkable as trees go. 
For one thing, it bore two distinct kinds and shapes of blossom. The one 
circular and full and milky in a dark cuplike calyx, with clusters of scarlet- 
tipped pistils ; the other a pale yellow oval, three-petalled, with a central 
splash of orange. He had surreptitiously squeezed a couple of the fallen 
flowers into his pocket-book, had taken them out at his office in the 
Borough the next morning to show them to the partner he had afterwards 
advantageously bought out of the business, only to find them black, 
slimy, and unrecognisable, and to be laughed at for his pains. ; 

_ “What’s the use of the thing?” he had next inquired of his half- 
brother in a gross voice. “‘ Is it edible?” At which, with the faint smile 
on his face that had infuriated the Fruit Merchant even as a boy, the other 
had merely shrugged his shoulders. ; 

_ “ Why not try it on the pigs?” 

““T don’t keep pigs.” 
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Keep pigs, indeed ; there wasn’t the faintest symptom that he woulc 
ever be able to keep himself ! 

“Well, aren’t there any birds in these parts ? ” It had been a singularl 
false move. 

“Tt has brought its own,” had been his half-brother’s muttered retort. 

There was no denying it—at least so far as the Fruit Merchant’s sma 
ornithological knowledge went. At that very moment birds of a peculiarl 
vivid green sheeniness were hovering and dipping between the deep 
blue of the sky and the mountainous blossoming. Little birds, with 
unusually long and attenuated bills, playing, fluttering, lisping, courting, 
and apparently sucking the heady nectar from the snowy and ivory cups, 
while poised like animate gems on the wing. He had again opened hist 
mouth, but his half-brother had laid a lean tingling hand on his sleeve. 
“ Listen!’ he said. 

Half-stifled, jetting, delirious bursts of song twinkled, belled, rose 
eddied, overflowed from the tented depths of the tree, like the yells and_ 
laughter of a playground of children suddenly released for an unexpected 
half-holiday. Listen, indeed ! The noise of the creatures was still echoin 
in his ears as he sat there bulkily swaying, his eyes fixed on the pallid, 
gliding hedgerow from his fusty cab. 

P. P. had not positively claimed that every single chorister in th 
chorus was an exotic visitant. He had gone further. He had gentl 
bent down a low-lying fan of leaves and bloom, and not content wi 
exhibiting one by one living specimens of a little spotted blue iridescent 
beetle, a horned kind of cockchafer, and a dappled black-and-yellow- 
mottled ladybird—all of them following their lives in these surroundings 
he had also waved a lean hand in the direction of a couple of gaudy butter 
flies intertwining in flight down the slope of the garden, had pointed out 
little clumps of saffron and sky-blue flowers, and a rank, ungainly weed 
with a cluster of black helmet-shaped florets at its tips, asserting that the 
were as rare—as unprecedented—in those parts as the tree itself. 

“You don’t mean to say because the thing’s brought its own vermin 
that it’s any the better for that ? Lord, we can do that in the fruit trade.” 
_ “Tt’s brought me,” said the other, mooning meanwhile in the opposite 
direction. 

“And where do you raise your pertatoes and artichokes and scarlet 
runners ? It looks to me like a dam waste of soil.” 

The wandering greenish-grey eyes had rested for a moment on the 
puffy contemptuous face a few inches beneath them without the faintest 
symptom of intelligence. Empty eyes, yet with a hint of danger in them 
like a bright green pool of water in a derelict quarry. ‘‘ You shall have 
ae of the fruit ; if you'll risk it. It never really ripens—queer-lookin 
seeds. 

“You eat it yourself, then ? ”’ 

The eyes slid away, the narrow shoulders had lifted a little. “I take thing 
as they come.” It was precisely how he had afterwards taken the cheque 
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Seated there, on either side of the deal table, in the bare, uncarpeted, 
uncurtained living-room of the cottage over a luncheon of bread and d 
cheese and onions, with the reflected light of the tree on his half-brother’s 
face, the talk between the two of them had gradually degenerated into an 
altercation. 

At length the Fruit Merchant, with some little relief, had completely 
lost his temper. A half empty jampot buzzing with bees was no more 
appetising an object because the insects were not of the usual variety. 
He had literally been stung into repeating a few semi-fraternal truths. 

To submit to being half-starved simply because nobody with money 
to waste would so much as look at your bits of drawings ; to sit there 
dreamily grinning at a tree in your back-garden, twenty times more 
useless because there wasn’t its like for miles around, even if there 
wasn’t ; to be content to hang like a bloodsucker on the generosity of 
a relative half-blood and half-water—well, he had given P. P. a bit of 
his mind. 

The Fruit Merchant instinctively drew a cold fat hand down his face 
as a more and more precise recollection of the subsequent scene recurred 
to him. Mere silence can be insulting, and there was one thing about 
his half-brother—worse than all the rest of his peculiarities put together— 
that had never failed to reduce him to a feverish helplessness : his eyes. 
They didn’t see you even when they were fixed on you across a couple 
of feet of deal board. They saw something else ; and with no vestige of 
common courtesy. 

And those hands—you could swear at a glance that they had never 
done a single honest day’s work in their owner’s lifetime. Every sight of 
them had made it easier for the Fruit Merchant to work himself up into 
a blind refreshing rage. The cottage had fairly shaken to his abuse. The 
raw onions had danced under his fist on the table. And twining in and out 
between his roarings and shoutings had meandered on that other low, 
groping, dispassionate voice—his brother’s. _ ; 

He had found his own place ; and there he intended to remain. Rather 
than sit on a stool in a counting-house writing invoices for crates of 
oranges and pineapples he would hang himself from the topmost branches 
of the tree. You had your own life to lead, and it didn’t matter if you 
died of it. He was not making any claims. There was nothing the same 
in this world for any two individuals. And the more different everything 
was, the more closely you should cling to the difference. 

Oh, yes, it was mere chance, or whatever you liked to call it, that had 
brought him here; a mere chance that the tree had not even been charged 
for in the rent. There it was, and it would last him his lifetime ; and, 
when that was;over, he wouldn’t complain. He had wagged his skimpy 
beard, a pencil between his fingers. No, he wouldn’t complain if they 
ust dug a hole in the garden and shovelled his body in under the grass 
within reach of the rootlets. What’s your body? “ They'll buy me all 
‘ight when I’m safely dead. Try it—it’s a fair speculation. 
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“Try what ?”? The Fruit Merchant’s countenance had suddenly set 
like a gargoyle in cast-iron. 

His half-brother had nodded towards a dingy portfolio that stood leaning 
against a half-empty bookcase. And at that his guest had laid about him ~ 
with a will. “ So that’s the kind of profit you are hoping to make out of © 
your old bee-bush? That’s your profit? That’s your fine airs—your 
miserable scribblings and scragglings.” 

He had once more slammed down his huge fist on the table and delivered 
his ultimatum. ‘‘ See here, I give you a hundred pounds, here and now. 
There’s no claim on me, not a shred. We .don’t even share the same 
mother, even if we share the same dad. You talk this abject rubbish to me 
You have never earned a decent penny in your life. You never will. You 
are a fool and a loafer. Go to the Parish ; and go for good. I’m sick of it, 
d’ye hear ?—sick of it. You sit there, whiffling that I haven’t eyes in my 
head, that I don’t know black from white, that you’d rather hang your 
miserable carcase in your wretched old tree than take a respectable job. 
Well, hang it there—it won’t break the branches if this is the only kind of 
meal you can give a visitor ! I’m done with you. I wash my hands of you 
Do you hear ? ” 

He had—inaccurately—pantomimed the operation, sweeping over the 
jampot as he did so, and now drew in his breath—a cold breath, too; as, 
with eyes fixed on the ever-lightening hedgerows beyond his oblong 
window, he remembered the renewed red-hot stab of pain that had transfixed 
the ball of his thumb. 

It recalled him instantaneously to his surroundings. Scrambling up 
from his seat he ejected his head out of the cab into the open. “‘ Whoa, 
there ! Whoa, I say. I’m getting out.” 

The horse was dragged up on to its haunches, the cab came to a stand 
still, and, to the roaring suspirations of the animal, the Fruit Merchant 
alighted on the tinkling ice of a frozen wayside puddle of water. He 
turned himself about. er and the night had not tarried during his 
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journey. The east was a blaze of moonlight. The moon glared in the grey 
heavens like a circular flat little window of glass. 
“Wait here ’—the Fruit Merchant bade his cabman in the desolation. 
“You've pretty near shaken the head off my body.” : 
The cabman ducked his own small head in reply, and saluted his fare 
with a jerk of his whip. “‘ You won’t be long,” he sang out between hi 
whiskers. | 
What did he mean by that ? was the Fruit Merchant’s querulous question 
to himself as he mounted the few remaining yards of by-lane towards the 
crest of the slope. He was tired and elderly and cold. A pathetic look, one 
_ almost of sadness, came into his face. He pushed up his muffler and 
coughed. There replied the faintest echo from the low copse that bordered 
the lane. Grass, crystalled with hoarfrost, muffled his footsteps. What 
had he meant by that? repeated self to self, but not as if expectant of 
an answer. 
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When well out of sight of the cabman and his vehicle beneath the slope 
of the hill, the Fruit Merchant paused and lifted his eyes. League beyond 
league beneath him, as if to the confines of the world, the countryside 
spread on—frost-beclad meadow, wood and winding lane. And one sole 
house in sight—a small, tumbledown, lightless, huddling cottage, its 
ragged thatch and walls chequered black with shadow and dazzling white 
with wash of moonshine. And there, lifting itself into the empty skies, its 
twigs and branches sweeping the stars, stood, as if in wait for him, the 
single naked gigantic tree. 

The Fruit Merchant gazed across at it, like an obese minute Belial on 
the ramparts of Eden. He had been fooled, then; tricked. He might have 
guessed the fatuity of his enterprise. He had guessed it. The house was 
empty ; the bird had flown. Why for a single instant had he dreamed 
otherwise ? Simply because all these years he had been deceived into 
believing there was a kind of honesty in the fellow. Just that something 
quixotic, stupid, stubborn, dense, dull, demented which—nothing but 
lies, then. 

That bee in his bonnet, that snake in his grass : nothing but lies. There 
was no principle by which you could judge a man like that ; and yet— 
well, after all, he was like anybody else. Give him a taste of the sweets 
of success, and his boasted solitude, his contempt for the mere decencies 
of life, his pretended disgust at men more capable and square-headed 
than himself had vanished into thin air. There were fools in the world, he 
had discovered, who would pay ninety-seven guineas for a second or 
third hand scrabble of a drawing. “‘ Right you are ; hand over the dibs, 
and I am off!” iE. 

A scornful yet lugubrious smile stole over the Fruit Merchant’s purplish 
features. He would be honest about it ; he positively enjoyed acknowledging 
when a rival had bested him over a bargain. He would even agree that he 
had always nursed his own little superstitions. And now all that fine silly 
talk—sheer fudge. He had been himself childish fool enough to be impressed 
by it ; yes, and to have been even a little frightened by—a tree. _ 

He eyed it there—that gaunt, prodigious weed ; and then, with one 
furtive glance over his round shoulder towards the crest of the slope 
behind which lay his way of escape from this wintry landscape and from 
every memory of the buffoon who had cheated him, he slowly descended 
the hill, pushed open the broken gate, and entered the icy untended 
garden. eS ee 

Once more he came to a standstill in his frieze coat, and from under the 
brim of his hard hat stared up into the huge frigid branches. There is 
a supple lift and ease in the twigs of a tree asleep in winter. Green living 
buds are everywhere huddling close in their drowsy defences. Even the 
Fruit Merchant could distinguish between the dreaming and the dead, 
or, at any rate, between the unripe and the rotten. ; 

And as he looked, two thoughts scurried like rats out of the wainscot 
of his mind. An unprecedented foreboding descended on him. These lean, 
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shrunken twigs, these massive vegetable bones—the tree was dead. 
And up there—he shifted rapidly to and fro in order to secure an 
uninterrupted view of a kind of huddling shape up aloft there, an object 
that appeared to be stooping crazily forward as if on a similar quest in — 
respect to himself. ' ie 

But, no. He took a deep breath. The sudden knocking against the wall i 
of his head ceased. He need not have alarmed himself : an optical illusion, | 
Nothing. i: 

The tree was dead. That was clear—a gaunt, black, sapless nightmare. — 
But the ungainly clump and shape, hoisted midway among its boughs was ~ 
not a huddling human body. It was only yet another kind of derelict 
parasite—withered mistletoe. And that gentle spellican-like rattling high — 
overhead was but the fingering of a faint breeze in the moonlight ; clacking 
twig against twig. | 

Maybe it would have simplified matters if But no need to dwell on © 
that. One corpse at a time was enough for any man on a night like this 
and in a country as cheerless as the plains of Gomorrah. A phrase or two © 
out of his familiar bills of lading recurred to the Fruit Merchant’s mind— 
“the act of God.” There was something so horrific in the contorted set — 
of the branches outthrust in ungainly menace above his head that he 
was reminded of no less a depravity than the devil himself. Thank the 
Lord, his half-brother had mot remembered to send him a parcel of the — 
fruit. 

If ever poison showed in a plant, it haunted every knot and knuckle 
of this tree. Judgment had overtaken it—the act of God. That’s what 
came of boasting. That’s what came of idling a useless life away in a 
daydream at other people’s expense. And now the cunning bird was 
flown. The insult of his half-brother’s triumph stabbed the Fruit Merchant ~ 
like a sword. 

A sudden giddiness, the roar as of water, caused in part no doubt by — 
the posture of his head, swept over him, reverberated in his ears. He 
thrust a cautious hand into the breast of his coat and lowered his eyes. 
‘They came to a stay on the rugged moonlit bole. And there, with hardly 
less intensity of gaze, they once more fixed themselves. 

The natural living bark of the tree had been of a russet grey, resembling 
that of the beech. Apart from a peculiar shimmeringness due to the frost 
that crystalled it over, and as the skin of a dead thing, that bark now — 
inten the silveriness of leprosy. So far, so good. But midway up the — 
unbranched bole, at the height of five to six feet from the ground, appeared — 
a wide peculiar cicatrice. ‘The iridescent greyness here abruptly ended. — 
Above it stretched a clear blank ring of darker colour, knobbed over, in — 
and out, with tiny gaudy clusters of fungi. 

‘The Fruit Merchant stole in a pace or two. No feat of the inhuman 
this. Cleanly and precisely, the thick rind of the tree must some time 
since have been cut and pared away in a wide equal ring; a ring too far _ 
from the ground to have been the work of pigs or goats, too smooth and — 
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sharp-edged to have been caused by the gnawings of cattle. It was per- 
fectly plain ; the sap-protecting skin of the thing had been deliberately 
cut and hacked away. The tree had been murdered. High in the moonlit 
heavens it gloated there, a victim. 

Not until then did the Fruit Merchant stealthily turn and once more 
survey his half-brother’s house. The slow and almost furtive movement 
of his head and shoulders suggested that the action was involuntary. 
From this garden side the aspect of the hovel was even more abject and 
disconsolate. Its one ivy-clustered chimney-stack was smokeless. The 
moonbeams rained softly and mercilessly on the flint walls, the boarded 
windows, the rat-and-bird-ravaged thatch. 

Only a spectre could be content with such a dwelling, and a guilt- 
stricken wretch at that. Yet without any doubt in the world the house was 
still inhabited. For even now a slender amber beam of light leaned out at 
an obtuse angle from some crevice in the shuttering wood into the vast 
bath of moonshine. 

For a moment the Fruit Merchant hesitated. He could leave the garden 
and regain his cab without nearing the house. He could yet once more 
*“ wash his hands.” Certainly, after sight of the maniac’s treacherous work 
on his unique God-given tree he hadn’t the faintest vestige of a. desire 
to confront his half-brother. Quite the reverse. He would far rather fling 
a second hundred pounds after the first than be once more contaminated 
by the creature. There was something vile in his surroundings. 

In shadows black as pitch, like these, any inconceivably evil creature 
might lie in covert. If the tree alive could decoy an alien fauna to its 
succulent nectar, the tree dead might well invite even less pleasing 
ministrations. Come what come would, he was prepared. It might startle 
him ; but he was dead-cold already ; and when your whole mind is filled 
with disgust and disquiet there is no room for physical fear. You merely 
want to shake yourself free—edge out and be off. 

Nevertheless, the human intruder in this inhuman wilderness was 
already, and with infinite caution, making his way towards the house. 
On a pitch-black night he might have hesitated. Hadn’t venomous serpents 
the habit of stealing for their winter slumber into the crannies and hollows 
of fallen wood ? Might not even the lightest northern zephyr bring down 
upon his head another vast baulk of timber from the withered labyrinth 
above ? But so bright was the earth’s lanthorn, so still the starry sky, 
that he could hear and even see the seeds from the humbler winter weeds 
scattering out from their yawning pods, as, with exquisite care, he brushed 
on through the tangling growths around him. 

And having at length closely approached the walls, standing actually 
within a jutting shadow, he paused yet again and took a deep breath into 
his body before, gently lifting himself, he set his eye to the crevice from 
which poured out that slender shaft of light. ; 5 

So artificially brilliant was the room within by comparison with the 
full moonlight of the Fruit Merchant’s natural world without that for 
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an instant or two he saw nothing. But he persevered, and after a while — 
his round protruding eye found itself master of at least half the space 
on the other side of the shutters. Stilled through and through, his fingers — 
clutching the frosted sill, he stood there half suspended on his toes, and as — 
if hypnotised. ’ 

For scarcely more than a yard distant from his own there stooped a face— 
his half-brother’s : a face to haunt you to your dying day. It was sur- 
mounted by a kind of nightcap, and was almost unrecognisable. The 
unfolding of the hours of twelve solitary years had played havoc with the 
once-familiar features. The projecting brows above the angular cheek- 
bones resembled polished stone. The ears stood out like the vans of a 
bat on either side above the corded neck. The thin unkempt beard on 
the narrow jaw brushed the long gnarled hand that was moving with an 
infinite tedious care on the bare table beneath it. 

Motionlessly the hanging paraffin lamp poured its radiance upon this 
engrossed cadaverous visage, revealing every line and bone, hollow and 
wrinkle. 

Nevertheless its possessor, this old man, shrunken and hideous in his 
frame of abject poverty, his arms drawn close up to his fallen body, worked 
sedulously on and on. And behind and around him showed the fruit of — 
his labours. Pinned to the scaling walls, propped on the ramshackle shelf 
above his fireless hearthstone, and even against the stale remnant of a loaf 
of bread on the cracked blue dish beside him, was a litter of pictures. 
And everywhere, lovely and marvellous in all its guises—the tree. The © 
tree in May’s showering loveliness, in summer’s quiet wonder, in autumn’s _ 
decline, in naked slumbering wintry grace. The colours glowed from the 
old fine rough paper like lamps and gems. | 

There were drawings of birds too, birds of dazzling plumage, of flowers 
and butterflies, their crimson and emerald, rose and saffron seemingly 
shimmering and astir ; their every mealy and feathery and pollened boss 
and petal and plume on fire vith hoarded life and beauty. And there a 
viper with its sinuous molten scales; and there a face and a shape 
looking out of its nothingness such as would awake even a dreamer 
in a dream. 

Only three sounds in that night-quiet, and these scarcely discernible, 
stirred in the watcher’s ear: the faint shrill sing-song of the flame of the 
lamp, the harsh wheezing breath of the artist, and the noise of rats or mice. 
This austere and dying creature must have come in at last from the world 
of nature and mankind a long time ago. The arm that had given the tree 
its quietus had now not the strength to lift an axe. Yet the ungainly fingers 
toiled assiduously on. 

The Fruit Merchant, spying in on the old half-starved being that 
sat there, burning swiftly away among his insane gewgaws, as nearly 
broke out crying as laughing. He was frightened and elated ; mute and 
bursting with words. The act of God! Rather than even remotely resemble 
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that old scarecrow in his second childhood pushing that tiny-bladed 
knife across the surface of a flat of wood, he would An empty and 
desolate look stole into the gazing eye. 

Not that he professed to understand. He knew nothing. His head was 
completely empty. The last shred of rage and vindictiveness had vanished 
away. He was glad he had come, for now he was going back. What little 
of the present and future remained would soon be the past. He, too, was 
ageing. His life also was coming to an end. He stared on—oh, yes. And 
not even a nephew to inherit his snug fat little fortune. Worldly goods, 
shipload on shipload—well, since he could not take it away with him, he 
would leave it behind. He would bequeath it to charity, to the W.F.M.C.A. 
perhaps ; and he would make a note of the hundred pounds. 

Not in malice, only to leave things business-like and in order ; to do 
your duty by a greedy and ungrateful world even though you were soon 
to be washing your hands of that, too. All waste, nothing but waste. But 
he thanked the Lord he had kept his sanity, that he was respected ; that 
he wasn’t in the artificial fruit trade—the stuff your grandmother belled 
under glass. He thanked the Lord he wasn’t foul to look at; foul probably 
to smell; and a poison even to think about. 

Yet still he peeped on—this old Tom, though at no Lady Godiva. 
“They” would buy right enough—there was no doubt of that. Christie’s 
would some day be humming with the things. He didn’t deny the old 
lunatic that. He knew a bird when he saw it—even on paper. Ninety- 
seven guineas: at that rate there was more money swimming about in 
this pestilent hovel than ever even he himself would lay his practised 
hands on. 

And there were fools in plenty—rich, dabbling, affected, silly fools— 
dillytanties, you called *em—who would never know that their lying, 
preposterous P. P. had destroyed the very life of the tree that had given 
its all for him. And why? And why? The Fruit Merchant was almost 
tempted to burn down the miserable cabin over his half-brother’s head. 
Who could tell? . . . A gust of wind stirred in the bedraggled thatch, 
feebly whined in the keyhole. 

And at that moment, as if an angry and helpless thought could make 
itself audible even above the hungry racketing of mice and the melancholic 
whistling of a paraffin lamp—at that moment the corpselike countenance, 
almost within finger-touch on the other side of the table, slowly raised 
itself from the labour of its regard, and appeared to be searching through 
the shutter’s cranny as if into the Fruit Merchant’s brain. The glance 
swept through him like an avalanche. No, no. But one instantaneous 
confrontation, and he had pushed himself back from the impious walls as 
softly as an immense sack of hay. 

These were not eyes—in that abominable countenance. Speck-pupilled, 
-greenish-grey, unfocused, under the protuberant mat of eyebrow, they 
remained still as a salt and stagnant sea. And in their uplifted depths, 
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stretching out into endless distances, the Fruit Merchant had seen regions — 
of a country whence neither for love nor money he could ever harvest one — 
fruit, one pip, one cankered bud. And blossoming there beside a glassy { 
stream in the mid-distance of far-mountained sward—a tree... . 

In after-years an old, fat, vulgar, and bronchitic figure, muffled up in 
a pathetic shawl, would sometimes be seen seated in a place of honour, 
its hard square hat upon its thick bald skull, within positive reach of the - 
jovial auctioneer’s ivory hammer. 'To purchase every “ P. P.” that came— 
into the market was a dream beyond even a multi-millionaire’s avarice. | 
But small beetles or grubs or single feathers drawn “ from the life ” were 
within scope of the Fruit Merchant’s purse. The eye that showed not the 
faintest vestige of reflected glory from the orange of the orange, the” 
gamboge of the lemon, or the russet bronze of the pomegranate—in their | 
crated myriads—would fitfully light up awhile as one by one, and with > 
reiterated grunts of satisfaction, he afterwards in the secrecy of his home 
consigned these indifferent and “‘ early ” works of art to the flames. 

But since his medical man has warned him that any manifestation of : 
passion would almost unquestionably prove his ultimate manifestation of 
anything, he steadily avoided thinking of the tree. Yet there it remained, 
unexorcisable, ineradicable in his fading imagination. 

Indeed, he finally expired in the small hours one black winter’s 
morning, and as peacefully as a child, having dreamed that he was 
looking through a crevice into what could not be hell, but might be 
limbo or purgatory, the place of departed spirits. For there sat his 
half-brother, quite, quite still ; and all around him, to be seen, gay and 
painted birds and crystal flowers and damasked butterflies ; and, as it 
were, sylphs and salamanders, shapes of an unearthly beauty. And all o 
them strangely, preternaturally still, as if in a peepshow, as if stuffed. 
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Beth OoCLOC K" 


By REGINALD BERKELEY 


‘THE CHARACTERS ARE : 


1. The Condemned Man. 5. The Governor of the Prison. 
2 The Chaplain. 6. The Prison Doctor. 

3. The Warder. 7. The Prison Chaplain. 

4. A second Warder. 8. The Hangman. 


Scene : A condemned cell in the Aldgate Prison. The cell, about twelve feet by ten. 
by, say, nine feet high, is entered by a heavy wooden door strengthened with steel, 
in the middle of the back wall of the stage, and above the door there is a barred 
grating for ventilation. The furniture is very sparse. In the left-hand corner there is 
an iron bedstead, a grim, angular-looking thing, covered with the drab regulation 
blankets. Nearly in the middle of the cell there is a small wooden table without a 
cloth, on which may be seen a penny ink bottle with a pen sticking in it, some 
sheets of paper, and a strip of blotting-paper. Beside the table, so placed as to face 
in a direction at right-angles to the audience and with its back towards the bed, is 
a stiff uncomfortable chair with a wooden seat and no arms. In the right-hand corner 
of the cell there is a metal frame supporting an enamelled basin. On the floor beside 
the frame are an enamelled jug, with a brown towel thrown carelessly over it, and an 
enamelled soap-dish. ‘There is no other furniture. 

It is half-past seven on a raw winter’s morning. 

When the curtain goes up faint grey daylight is filtering in through the doorway. 
In the gloomy corner, lying upon the bed, you can distinguish the figure of a man. 
He has the bedclothes pulled tightly up around his ears, but his chin is outside 
the coverlet, and, the coverlet being a heavy brown blanket, his face shows ghastly 
white in the half-light. He is lying on his back looking straight up at the ceiling with 
open eyes. T'wo warders are sitting in silence in the doorway. ee. 

For a perceptible period of time nothing moves, and your eyes are just beginning 
to take in the details of the cell when the half-hour strikes on the prison clock and 
steps are heard in the passage. As the clock strikes, you hear distinctly a hissing intake 
of the breath from the man on the bed. The chaplain of the prison appears in the 
doorway carrying his black bag. 


‘THE CHAPLAIN : (Gravely) Good morning. 

THE WARDER : Good morning, Mr. Dalton, Sir. (Addressing the man on the 
bed in a tone of assumed cheerfulness) Now then, young 
feller, it’s time fer you to get up. (Jn an undertone to 
the chaplain) Try and ’earten ’im up a bit, Sir. 

Ture CoNDEMNED Man: (Jn a voice that strives to be natural and very nearly succeeds 
in the endeavour) Wot time is it, any’ow ? (He stretches 
his arms above his head and yawns prodigiously.) 

"THE WARDER : (Briskly) ’Arpast seven. (Very slight pause.) V'll be bringin’ 
yer breakfast along in a few minits. (No answer from the 
bed. In an undertone to the chaplain) I’m afraid ’es goin’ 
to take it pretty bad. 
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(Speaking in a clear pleasant voice without any trace o 
affectation whatever—rather in the manner of a y 
doctor speaking to a patient) Now, then, old man ( 
goes to the head of the bed), come along and tumble up. 
(The prisoner suddenly jumps out of bed and stands up — 
in his nightclothes only.) 

Ugh, my Gawd, it’s cold! (He shivers and hugs himself. 
The chaplain picks up some clothes from near the foot 
of the bed and hands them to the prisoner silently. The 
prisoner takes the coat and begins to put it on.) Thank 
you, Sir. (He stops and takes it off again.) 1 think I'll 
‘ave a bit of a swill first. (The chaplain takes the coat 
from his hands.) 

(Gruffly) Ere, I'll pour it out for yer. (He goes to the wash- 
stand and pours water into the basin.) It’s nearly froze ! 
(He puts the jug down again.) 

’Alf a minit. (He goes to the basin, picking up the soap on 
the way, and puts his hands in the water, withdrawing 
them with a muffled exclamation) Oh, Gawd, it ain’t 
’arf cold! (He washes quickly, smearing some water on 
his face, and then rubs himself vigorously with the towel. 
Meanwhile the warder has walked across the cell and is 
standing by the chaplain. Whilst the prisoner is performing 
his ablutions conversation is proceeding.) 

(In his Kf undertone) Pore devil, ’e don’t look up to 
much. 

I don’t know what to say to him. He’s so completely 
unrepentant. 

(Rather fiercely) Oh, I ’ate these damned ’angings ! 

(His voice coming suddenly from the corner of the room 
causes both his hearers to give a slight start) W’y don’t 
yer try and stop them, then? (With an attempt at 
jocularity that falls horribly flat) I’m not too particular 
about bein’ ’anged, let me tell yer. 

(Gruffly) That wasn’t meant for you to ’ear. (Puritanically) 
An’ it isn’t a thing to joke about. (Slight pause.) I’m 
goin’ to leave you with Mr. Dalton now, and I'll bring — 
in yer breakfast in about ten minits. 

(Sobered by the other’s precision) Wot time are they goin’ 
to do it, did yer say ? ) 

(Curtly) Eight. 

(With a note of eagerness in his voice) Wot’s the time now ? 

(Curtly. He looks at his watch before he speaks) Twenty-six 
minits to, (He snaps the watch-case and pockets it.) 

Twenty-six minits ter go. Gawd, it feels rum, I tell yer. 

Don’t get talking silly now. You ’ave a word with Mr. 
Dalton, and say a bit of a prayer. (He goes to the door.) 

(Unintentionally striking a mental attitude) Naow, not me ! 
I ain’t a sniveller. 

Oh, go on! (He says a word in an undertone to the second 
warder who withdraws into the passage, and then takes 
himself off. Meanwhile the chaplain, you notice, has sat 
down on the bed to put the prisoner more at ease.) 
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(Respectfully) I’m afraid it ain’t much good us getting on 
to religion again, Sir. (He sits on the chair and begins 
to put on his socks and boots.) 

(Pleasantly) I’m sure I don’t want you to talk about 
religion if you’d rather not. (He gets up and puts his hand 
on the other’s shoulder.) 'Talk about anything you like, 
old man. 

(Looking up with his left boot half-laced and speaking very 
seriously) It’s a terrible funny thing to think as this is 
the last time [ll ever put them boots on. 

(Solemnly) It is a terribly funny thing indeed, Rogers. 
And it’s a terribly funny thing to think that in a few 
minutes you will be with your Maker. 

(With a little catch in his voice) Did you ever . . . see 
a man ’anged . . . before, Sir? 

Yes. 

(Eagerly, but with a queer break in his voice at the middle 
of the question) Do it ’urt much . . . do you think? 

(Sympathetically) Not much, I think, old chap. It’s all 
over very soon. 

(With a little shudder) I ’eard them tryin’ the drop last 
night. . . . (He pauses and gulps a little.) It weren’t 
a nice sound. (He licks his lips.) 

I suppose not. (Rogers’ mouth moves convulsively.) 
There, old chap, the doctors say it’s nothing—simply 
nothing. 

(Hoarsely) It’s my life. 

Only your carnal life. Your spiritual life doesn’t begin 
properly until you’re dead. 

(Gulping) Yes . . . an’ from wot you say I’ve got a nice 

time comin’ to me . . . in the next world. 

“‘ Only believe and thou shalt see 
That Christ is all in all to thee.” 

Only believe, Rogers : Christ will do the rest for you. 

(Desperately) ’Ow the name of Gawd am I to believe, 
when I don’t know the way ’ow ? 

(Pleasantly) I don’t know. . . . It just comes. Suddenly 
you believe ; and then you simply can’t understand why 
you haven’t believed all your life. 

Was you ever a ’eathen, Sir ? 

I didn’t believe in anything much until I was about 
thirty. 

’Ow did you come to do it ? 

I don’t know. .. . It just came—the same as it’ll just 
come to you to-day. 

Not it! . . . Wot ’ud the time be now, Sir? 

(Looking at his wrist watch) Twenty-three minutes to. 
(Gripping his hands together and twisting them nervously) 
That’s twenty-three minutes. . . . It ain’t long, Sir. 
(Earnestly) No, old man, it’s not long. Well, we'll leave 
it that you don’t believe—all the same, there’s no harm 

in facing the situation seriously and bravely. 

(Nervously) I ’ope I shall do that any’ow, Sir. 
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You’re not going to meet your end unrepentant ? 
Remember that in the eyes of God and the world you 
committed a foul murder. 

Well, supposin’ I did. I’m being ’anged for it, ain’t I? 

(Rather taken aback) Yes, but that’s not quite the same 
thing. 

(Look furtively round the cell. He speaks half to himself) 
It’s a ’orrible thing. 

(Kindly) Aren’t you at all sorry ? 

I’m sorry it’s come to this. 

Yes, but don’t you repent the sin at all ? 

(After a short pause) Naow ! It’s no good my saying I’m 
sorry, ’cos I’m not. 

My dear fellow, that is a very unchristian spirit in which 
to go to God. 

(In a puzzled tone) Ow do you mean go to Gawd, Sir? 

I mean to go before your Father which is in Heaven. 
God the Blessed Trinity, God Who made the man you 
killed. 

(Still puzzled) Go before ’im where, Sir ? 

(Impressively) Up there. (He points with his finger above 
his head.) 

(Very puzzled) That’s what the parson used to teach 
us kids dahn Moile End. ’E ’ad a way of pointing up 
in the air and saying ’eaven was up «Se Then onct 
I met a gent as taught something in the Polytechnic— 
astomery I think ’e called it. (He breaks off and looks 
interrogatively at the chaplain.) 

Astronomy ? 

Ah, that were it! I ’appened at the time to ’ave a job as 
a ’and on one of the river steamers. I was just taking 
the wheel for a minit or two, to ’elp the mate, when 
this gen’l’man come and stood close a (He pauses for 
a fe 

(Interested) Yes ? 

As I was walkin’ away, when the mate come back, the 
gen’l’man ses, “ It’s a fine night.” . . . It was, too— 

- a fn fine night. . . . An’ we got talkin’, 
es 

’E told me no end of things. One thing, we got on to 
lightning. ’E asked me what did I think it was. I told 
im I’d always thought it was Gawd opening ’eaven and 
lookin’ out to see what the world was doin’—which 
I ’ad always thought. . . . It ended in ’is makin’ a 
lot o’ drawin’s on a bit of paper and showin’ me ’ow 
impossible it was for such a place as ’eaven to exist 
anywhere. 

(In a chilling voice) I’m afraid he must have been an 
atheist. 

Wot’s that, Sir ? 

A man that doesn’t believe in God. 

The ion part was ’e did believe in Gawd—at least, ’e 
said so. 
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Ah, well, it doesn’t matter what he thought. We were 
talking about your position. 

(Miserably) Oh, Sir, can’t you let me ferget that I’ve 
got ter be ’anged in twenty minutes ! 

(Earnestly) V'm sorry, old man. But you want to die in a 
proper spirit, don’t you? 

(Passionately) "Ow does it ’elp me to die in a proper spirit 
if you keep ’arpin on it? 

(Gently) You’re overwrought—upset. You must control 
yourself. 

(Wistfully) D’yer think . . . Would it be more easy like 
if I believed in Gawd ? 

(Unctuously) Surely | If you believed in the Holy Trinity 
you would know that death was just a swift passage 
from earth to the Kingdom of God. You would mount 
the scaffold with the knowledge that but a few seconds 
of mortal life separated you from the arms of your 
Father in Heaven. 

(Reflectively) You want me to believe ? 

(Very impressively) I don’t—Gop does. (He gives time for 
the remark to soak in.) Come now, man, is it very hard 
to believe in an Eternal Father, full of love for you, 
hungering with you, sorrowing with you—as he does 
with me, too, and every other poor sinner in the world ? 
What is it that guides and comforts us all, strengthens 
us in tribulation, softens our hearts in wrath ? 

(Respectfully but prosaically) I’m sure I dunno, Sir. 

(In a ringing voice) God’s love, man! His wonderful 
incomprehensible love for every single human being 
that was ever born. 

(Perplexed) ’E takes a bloomin’ funny way ’o showing it 
sometimes. 

(Severely) What do you mean ? 

Well, take my ole ’ooman. ’Oos going to look after the kids 
for ’er when I’m turned off ? There’s four o’ them... . 
It seems a bit funny, don’t it ? 

Well, we mustn’t question God’s purposes. 

(Getting a little interested) Did Gawd arrange like for me 
to kill that bloke ? 

(Piously) No doubt He willed it for some inscrutable reason. 

(Getting a little out of hand) 'Then why am I being ’anged 
for doin’ it? 

(A little nonplussed) That’s God’s will too. 

Is it ? Did Gawd make the law ? 

(Seeing his way out) It was God’s will that the law should 
be made. (The prisoner, his reasoning powers overcome, 
leans his head on his hands upon the table. A short pause. 
The chaplain lays his hand on the prisoner’s shoulder.) 
Everything is God’s will! ... Won’t you believe in 
Christ and cast the burden of your sins on His shoulder. 
He’s waiting to bear them for you, man—just waiting 
to bear them. Think of the comfort of being relieved 
of your sins. 
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(Rather desperately) ’Ow can I do it? : 

(Tenderly) Just try. Say after me: “I believe in God the 
Father Almighty.” 

(With a gulp) “1 believe in Gawd . . . the Father 
Ormity.” 

(With exquisite solemnity) “‘ Maker of Heaven and earth.” 

“‘ Maker ov ’eaven .. . ’n earth.” J 

(Almost intoning the words) “ And in Jesus Christ His only 
Son our Lord.” 

«‘ And in Jesus Christ . . .” No, Sir, I can’t do it. I been 
to church ’s often as the next man, but I never could 
unnerstand 

You aren’t required to understand. You’ve only got to 
believe. 

Well, I can’t do that, Sir, unless I unnerstand. That wot 
you was sayin’ is only a lot of words to me. 

I’ll try and put it more simply. It means that you believe 
Jesus Christ was the Son of God. 

(Helplessly) Yes, but ’ow do I know ’e was ? 

In a tone of gentle rebuke) It’s in the Bible. 
eden Wot’s the . . . time, Sir? 
(Looking at his watch) Eighteen minutes to. 
(Scraping his feet) I wish they’d ’urry up an’. . 

done with it. 

Don’t think about that, Rogers. (Softly) Think of your 
soul. Don’t kill that too ! 

(With a violent start) I wish you wouldn’t ’arp on killin’. 

. . . I keep seein’ ’m lyin’ on the floor—— Se 
Him ? Who ? 

(Huskily) 'The bloke wot I put away. (He shudders.) . . . It 
makes you feel sick like afterwards. . . . ’E ’ad white 
’air, all bloody . . . pore devil. I didn’t go in to kill 
im. . . . (A little poe *E was such a silly fool, wot ’ud 
he want to come at me for ? 

(Prosaically) You had no business to steal his property. 

(Derisively) Oh, yes, it’s all bloomin’ fine for you to talk ! 
Wot chanst ’as a man 0’ goin’ square onct ’e’s been in 
the jug ? Nix ! (He snaps his fingers.) 

Whose fault was it you got jugged ? 

Mine o’ course ! I ain’t blamin’ anyone for that. I pinched 
a cove’s watch an’ they run me in. 

Well ? 

Well . . . w’y wouldn’t they let me alone when I got 
out ? Fine chanst I ’ad 0’ goin’ straight, I can tell you. 
There’s a nasty sneakin’ cove called ’Arding in the force 
’oo’llsferret and ferret until ’e can get you in again. 

Oh, nonsense ! 

(Stubbornly) It’s a fact. I ’adn’t been out six weeks afore 
I found myself bein’ watched by this cove ’Arding. 

’E thought I’d pinched a ’andbag from the Tube, | 

just because I ’appened to be rahnd abaht at the time. 

% got me arrested on suspicion. After that I give it 

est. 
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That was cowardly of you. 

(With a snort) Cowardly! You'll pardon me, Sir, but 
you don’t know wot you’re talkin’ abaht. "Ow was it 
cowardly ? 

You should have resisted temptation. God tries no man 
above his strength. 

(Rousing at the recollection of his wrongs) My Gawd, to ’ear 
you talk! "Ave you ever ’ad a missus working ’er pore 
‘ands to the bone to feed ’er kids, and you doin’ 
nothing ? 

ts silent. 

No—I should think not ! Wot was I to do? 

(Tersely) Work ! 

(Deristvely) Work ! (He laughs harshly.) You seem to think 
gettin’ work’s as easy as kiss yer foot. Wot work I’d 
like to know ? 

Manual work. 

caer bitter sarcasm) ’Ave you ever ’eard of trades unions ? 
ell : 

Well ! Yes, it is well ! You don’t ’appen to know, I suppose 
that a man’s got to join a union and pay for it, too. 

What of that? 

You arst my friend Mr. ’Arding wot of that. (Bitterly) Yer 
see, I was known to the perlice. 

I’m sure a decent man like Harding wouldn’t 

Ah, cheeze it, Sir! It’s ’Arding’s job, an’ I’m not blamin’ 
im for doin’ it. ’E ain’t got no particular dahn on me. 
. . . I did get work once. It warn’t a union job, and 
I thought it was all clear for a straight run. (Wistfully 
and with a bit of a break in hts voice) . . . Yer see, Sir, 
the missus ’ad got me to promise I’d go straight for the 
kids’ sake and ’ers. (Harshly) Well, wot ’appened ? 
I seen ’Arding, one day, talking to the boss, an’ nex’ day 
the boss says, ‘‘ We sha’n’t want you no more, Rogers,” 
’e ses ; and gives me a day’s pay to get rid of me. 

(Warmly) If that’s true you could have sued Harding 
for 

(Quaintly) Where ’ud I get the brass to pay a lawyer? 
An’ ’ow was I goin’ to prove that ’Arding said anything 
abaht me? Would the boss ’ave split on ’im? Not 
likely. 

ts silent. 

(Decisively) Naow!...1I turned crook. An’, beggin’ 
your pardon, so would you, Sir. 

It’s been very hard for you. 

(Warmly) It ’as. (A little hysterically) An’ it’s something 
to know I’m at the end of it. (The thought of the gallows 
suddenly chills him. He gulps and begins twisting his hands 
again. The prison clock chimes the quarter, and, in horrible 
anticipation, he starts from his chair.) Oh Gawd . . . 

(Hastily) No . . . (Looking at his watch) It’s only a quarter 
to. (A slight pause.) Tell me, why didn’t you bring all 
this out at your trial ? 
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I wanted ter. I told my lawyer to say I done it, and le 
me tell ’ow it all come abaht. 

What did he say? 

’E said there wasn’t enough evidence to ’ang a dog on. . . 
Per’aps there wasn’t, but there was enough to ’ang m 
though. 

(Shaking his head) He was very sanguine. 

(Mutterimg) "E was a damned fool. (Pause.) I’m not. 
’owlin’ abaht it, Sir, but I ’aven’t ’ad a fair go—strite 
I ’aven’t ! LE 

(Sympathetically) You’ve had hard luck certainly, 
(Remembering his position) But come, Rogers, come! 
You don’t defend murder, surely ? 4 

(Sulkily) Oh, I know I done wrong! I’ve broke the law, 
I know that. 

Well, then, aren’t you going to make your peace witl 
God? Don’t go to your death with this weight of sin 
on your soul. Pray, Rogers. Go on your knees, man, 
and pray humbly. { 

(A little sullenly) Pray wot for ? 

For the forgiveness of God. You’ve broken His laws. 

ne emit Yes, and I’m paying for it ! 

Only an earthly penalty. Don’t you repent at all ? 

I’m sorry I ’ad to do it. 

That’s the wrong spirit. You’re trying to justify yourse 

(Doggedly) I say I’m sorry I ’ad to do it. 

Are you too proud to ask God’s forgiveness ? 

Look ’ere. It’s this way. I’ve told you wot I ’ad to figh 
against. 

Yes? 

Didn’t you feel sorry for me? 

God knows I did. 

Well, accordin’ to you Gawd knows everything, and if ’e can 
make allowances for me after the trouble I’ve ’ad witho 
me snivellin’, I don’t want nothin’ to do with ’im. 

ae shocked) Rogers, this is terrible! (The clic 
of the warder’s key is heard in the lock and the bolt 
pulled back with a clang. The door is partly opened 
the warder comes in, followed by an attendant carryii 
a tray on which are some rough breakfast utensils. Ti 
warder stands near the table and the attendant takes 
things from the tray and puts them on the table. J 
the things are being set out conversation proceeds.) 

Looking from one to the other) I’m sorry to intrude. 

Affecting a gaiety which sets everybody’s nerves on edg 
e speaks in a mincing accent) Oh, not at all ; delighted 
see you! 

Pained) Rogers ! 
tow that talk! I’m a bit late with it. I was kept sorti 
some letters. 

With painful eagerness) Nothin’ for me, I suppose, Sir ? 
es, one. (The attendant leaves the cell, taking the tr 
Come and eat your breakfast. 
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Can’t I ’ave the letter first ? 

Very well. . . . Now don’t go and get upset about it. 
(He hands an opened letter to the prisoner, who retires 
with stumbling steps to the other end of the cell. The warder, 
keeping an eye on him, talks in an undertone to the 
chaplain.) ’Ow’s ’e takin’ it, Sir ? 

He’s been telling me how he came to be a criminal. It’s 
very sad. 

Chah! They’re all like that. A man’s got the power to 
go straight if he wants to. 
That’s what I’ve told him. But 

Yes . . . I shouldn’t think he tried very ’ard. 

Well, he tried to get work, and (There is a gasping 
sob from the corner of the cell. Both face abruptly round 
to where the prisoner is reading his letter. He 1s standing 
near the bed with his face to the audience, staring stupidly 
at the letter.) 

(In a hoarse whisper to the chaplain) She thinks he’ll get 
a reprieve. They didn’t know whether to give it ’im 
or not. But it’s from ’is wife, so they thought ’e’d better 
ave it. 

(Hopefully) Do you think there’s any chance ? 

It means twenty years anyway. A man’s just as well dead. 

(In a shaky voice) Mr. Dalton ! 

Yes. 

(Walking forward unsteadily and holding out the letter) 
Would you read that bit (he points) . . . and tell me 
. . . wot you make of it? (He sits at the table. The 
chaplain looks at the paper with puckered brows.) 

(Cheerily) Come now ! ’Ave a bit 0’ something to eat. 

No, wait ! (He looks eagerly at the chaplain.) 

(Firmly) Come now. You'll want it, anyway, to ’earten 
you up. (He puts the bowl of food in front of the prisoner.) 
’Ere, you take a drink o’ cocoa. (The prisoner drinks the 
cocoa greedily and eats a small piece of bread.) 

(Addressing the chaplain) Well, Sir ? 

As I read it, it means that your wife and your lawyer 
expect a reprieve. 

(Getting up excitedly) It’s a bit of all right, ain’t it ? I—— 

(Taking him by the shoulder) Now just you sit down. Don’t 
you be gettin’ excited. 

(Sitting down obediently) Do you know if it’s come, Sir? 

’Ow can I possibly know what papers the Governor’s got ? 

(To the chaplain) You think it’ll come all right, don’t 
you, Sir? 

(Looks first at the warder, lifting his eyebrows, whereat the 
other shrugs his shoulders ; then, puzzled what to answer, 
he says) Well, Rogers, your wife seems to think so. _ 

(Eagerly to the warder) Twenty year it means, Sir, don’t it? 

nods gravely. 

That’s nothing ! Do that on me ’ead. (He looks from one 
to the other.) \’m only thirty-five now. I'll still be a 
young man when I get out. 
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Finish your breakfast. / 
All right, Sir. (Obediently he eats a few mouthfuls and drinks 
some more cocoa. Suddenly he stops chewing and looks 
from one to the other again.) O’ course, it mightn’ 
come after all. (To the chaplain) Just let me look at 
that letter again, Sir. (The chaplain hands it to him m 
silence.) 
(In a whisper to the chaplain) I wish ’e wouldn’t take on so” 
over it. There’s nothing come—not so far as I know. ~ 
(Also whispering, compassionately) Poor fellow, let him 
think it’s true if it eases his mind. (The prisoner looks up 
from the letter and sees their faces.) 
(Suspiciously) This ain’t a blind to—— ? 
(Harshly) Stop that, now ! You take it quiet. 
(Wretchedly) Yessir ! (Slight pause.) Beg pardon, Sir, but 
did you post that letter I gave you last night, yet ? 
No. 
I’d like you not to post it until . . . (he pauses and gulps) 
we know . . . what’s to ’appen. 
It won’t be posted till after eight. 
(With a start) Wot’s the time now? 
(Looking at his watch) Nearly five to. 
(Nervously) It’s getting close. (To the chaplain after a 
little pause) I think it’ll be all right, Sir. I feel it some’ow 
That’s right, Rogers ! Hope for the best. (There is a pause. 
(Breaking the silence suddenly and making his hearers jump) 
Gawd ain’t so bad after all ! 
(Sharply) Now, now—no profanity ! 
Wait a bit, warder ! (To the prisoner) Why do you say that ? 
Well, it do look as though ’e must have worked this 
reprieve. 
(Eagerly seizing the opportunity) You do believe, then ? 
(Slowly) Well, Sir, what’s a man to say if he gets saved 
at the last minit ? 
I’m sorry if that’s your only reason, but it’s better 
none. You do repent your sin now ? 
(After a pause) Yes . . . ’'msorry I done it . . . now. 
tre earnest y) Let us — together. | 
Respectfully) Yes, Sir. (They go over near the bed and kneel, 
the chaplain upright and with uplifted eyes, the priso 
bowed in an agony of hope. The chaplain’s lips move 
without sound—he is praying earnestly. The warder 
removes his cap and bows his head respectfully when they 
kneel, and then begins to clear the table noiselessly, walking 
on tip-toe. When the table is cleared, he stands beside i 
with his head bent and his eyes on the floor. His cap is 
his hand, After a longish pause footsteps are heard echoing 
along the those : 
(In a firm, even tone) It’s time now, please ! (The prisoner 
starts violently and rises to his feet, looking furtively 
about him. The chaplain remains on his knees a_ seconc 
longer than the other, and then rises reverently and with 
avery grave face. The steps are heard just outside the door. 
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(Gripping his hands tightly together and pressing his arms 
close in to his sides, he speaks in a kind of broken mutter) 
Oh, Gawd .. . ’elp me! (The door of the cell is opened 
and flung back, so that the audience sees through it a 
flight of stone stairs just outside. The governor of the 
prison enters, followed by the doctor, another warder, and 
a man in seedy black clothes, rather of the appearance 
of a disreputable lay preacher, who goes straight to the 
condemned man, takes the fragments of the letter from 
his hand, grips his arms at the elbows, and begins to pinion 
them behind his back.) 

(As he realises what is happening, addresses the governor 
in a broken voice) Sir! .. . Sir! 

(In solemn tones) Yes, my man ? Have you anything to say ? 

(Eagerly) Isn’t there . . . a reprieve for me, Sir ? 

No, there’s no reprieve. 

(Addressing the man in black) Now then ! Get a move on 
yourself ! 

(Looking helplessly round at the faces) In the letter .. . 
it said . . . (he gulps and glares round like a trapped 
animal) it said there ’ud . . . b-be a reprieve, Sir. 

(Sternly) Silence ! (The man in black has finished binding 
the prisoner’s arms. The prisoner, realising that there is 
now no hope, gives a little whimper of terror.) 

(Apprehensively, to the governor) I told you he’d better 
not have that letter. There’ll be a scene, I’m afraid ! 

(To the governor) All ready, Sir ! 

(Nodding his head) Right ! (He looks at his watch) Bring him 
along. (The two warders each take an arm of the prisoner. 
The chaplain, who has swiftly assumed cassock and 
surplice, places himself at the head of the grisly procession.) 

(In a tone of frightened expostulation) ’Ere . . . ’ere I say! 

(Curtly) Silence ! 

They all troop out through the door and up the stairs outside, 
the governor and the doctor bringing up the rear. The 
chaplain’s voice is intoning the service for the burial of the 
dead. A little choked gurgling scream from the condemned 
man interrupts him when they are half-way up the staircase. 
Then they disappear. 

The stage remains empty for the space of about ten seconds. 
Then the silence is broken by the deep chime of the prison 
clock. It strikes eight, the hour of execution. The prison 
bell begins to toll, and the curtain falls slowly.) 
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THE ‘LAST GARE Aa 
By EDWARD SHANKS 


To the memory of Enoch Soames 


KNOW a famous man of letters who lives in Italy on the side of © 

a hill. Not far from his house, across the road and nearer to the ~ 

sea, there is a large stucco-covered villa, which, when I first saw ; 

it, was decorated with a charming complication of flowery garlands, 
loops, knots and festoons, between the windows, over the door, under 
the roof—all in the most brilliant paint. This fashion of ornamenting : 
houses, though it strikes disagreeably on the unaccustomed eye, acquires 
in a short time a seductiveness of its own. The Italian lets his fancy 
loose with a pot of paint. The ceiling of a room that once contained 
me bore, in the centre of a rather dingy laurel wreath, a book labelled 
Virgilio and the incomprehensible figures 1881. But wait—are the 
figures really incomprehensible ? I seem to remember now that the 
Mantuans celebrated, sometime in the nineteenth century, an anniversary 
of Virgil’s death, for which Tennyson wrote them a poem. Yes—my 
Tennyson, which I have consulted between this sentence and the last, 
tells me that the poem was published in England in 1882. I pronounce 
a blessing on the notes, which superior readers despise and which yet so 
often serve so many unexpected purposes. The anniversary may quite 
well have been held in the previous year and may have received this 
obscure additional celebration, because just then a new house was 
a-building as far away as the Ligurian coast. I wish I had thought of this 
in the sleepless nights when I contemplated those figures and wondered 
what they meant. I am still, I confess, not quite satisfied. There is an 
element of guesswork in it still ; but, even if | knew the date of Virgil’s 
death, the difficulty of working out, through a change in era, the precise 
year of its nineteenth centenary would be too great. And there was another 
room where I lay one afternoon and aggravated my headache in a weary 
effort to decide whether the patterns on the ceiling were paint or moulding, 
and where, many other afternoons, when I had discovered them to be in 
the flat, I tried in vain to recapture the old illusion and to see them again 
in the round. 

‘These memories are perhaps a little beside the point. But, I repeat, the 
Italian fashion of decorating houses and rooms grows rapidly on the 
beholder. ‘There is about most of its manifestations a kind of native, 
genuine, and triumphant bad taste, which overwhelms all the promptings 
of former standards. You come in time to like immensely those blank — 
walls with green lattices painted on them and even more those where the 
lattice is represented as being a little ajar. 1 searched the neighbourhood 
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for what my friend told me might be found here and there, a painted 
window whence leans a fair-haired beauty in perpetual contemplation 
of the passers-by. Alas, I never saw one ; but this, I take it, must be the 
culmination of the whole art. And in its simple exuberance, its childlike 
pleasure in filling up empty spaces, this art so well agrees with, so 
well expresses the spirit of the people as to stifle all objections. Besides, 
there is a particular advantage in architectural ornament which a pot 
of paint has made and a pot of paint can remove ; in Whitehall or Regent 
Street, where no sentiment ever stifles your objections, you would have 
to use a chisel to make any improvement. 

This villa then, standing so brilliant among the dusty-looking olive- 
trees, was not at all an unpleasant object to regard; and I often found 
my friend regarding it with a distant but cheerful expression, while he 
turned over in his mind a sentence on some other topic. One day, however, 
there came a gang of men who surrounded the villa with ladders and 
scaffolding ; and when they had made their preparations they began to 
strip off the plaster methodically, flowers and all. It appeared that the 
property had been bought by the family of a war-profiteer in Milan, 
energetic and determined young people, who were going to use it as a 
holiday residence but were going to make changes first. From the beginning 
it was a pathetic sight. One by one those roses, those tulips, those bougain- 
villeas, which had bloomed so long and might have gone on blooming 
there almost for ever, crumbled under the plasterer’s knife and fell in fine 
dust to the ground. I do not know even now what may have been the 
intention of the new proprietors. It may have been that there were not 
enough roses, tulips, bougainvilleas for them ; by this time they may have 
covered their villa again with more, and more florid, more exotic, blossoms. 
In that case I should probably like it even better than before. But when 
the process began it was impossible to resist the feeling that the decoration 
was being merely destroyed. It seemed as though this typical product of 
a childlike, delightful civilisation had fallen into the power of that austerer 
propriety of taste which we in the north, perhaps too consistently, admire 
so much more. The spectacle was naturally all the more poignant for those 
to whom this art was an acquired, not a native, pleasure. 

The poignancy of it increased every day as the work progressed and the 
walls of the villa grew barer. A day came at last when nothing was left 
of all those floral arabesques but one garland, shining alone on a top corner 
of the front wall. Then something or other happened. It was in the neigh- 
bourhood of May-Day, and I conjecture that the minions of the Vandals 
went on strike to witness to the solidarity of labour. At that time the 
train from Rome was four days late and parcels from England got lost 
and so remained for three months or more. It must have been the same 
- obscure forces as produced these manifestations that kept the one pathetic 

wreath hanging for days in suspended anticipation of its doom. Just now 
I began to feel a singular disturbance in the manner of my friend. As we 
strolled on his terrace, waiting for a bottle of his home-grown wine to be 
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brought up (to me naturally anyone’s home-grown wine was the most 
enchanting liquor that ever got into bottles), and discussing the bes 
ways of chousing the native Italian population out of its proper ration 0 
cigarettes, I noticed that his attention was straying, straying towar 
something from which he would have been glad to divert it. I redoubl 
my efforts to be amusing, humbly, to be sure, in the presence of so great 
a wit, but feeling that this was perhaps an occasion for the mouse to gna 
through the meshes in which the lion was bound. My efforts were useless ; — 
and I abandoned them abruptly just short of the point where he might 
have been diverted by the thought that I had become maniac, I still could 
not divine what was troubling him. He continued at intervals to stare 
thoughtfully at the now denuded villa ; but this, I imagined, was the not — 
uncommon survival of a habit after the cause of its formation had gone. — 
It was not until the next day that he spoke out—the second day, as I after- 
wards realised, of the plasterers’ strike. 

As soon as we met I saw that he was more agitated than ever. We had 
not been more than five minutes together when he fell into a silence which 
he broke at last with startling abruptness. 

“TI have written rather too often,’ he pronounced in sombre tones, 
“* of the last leaf that hangs on the tree.” This seemed to me to be in him 
a quite uncharacteristic mood, though I did not know him well enough to 
be sure. My senses were ravaged by inward fright ; but I followed the 
direction of his darkly burning glance till my eyes fell on that last desolate 
garland. Before I could speak he went on; and now he seemed a little 
assuaged by his sudden ejaculation and his words were less mournful, his 
manner less tragic. 

“This is the second day,” he explained, ‘‘ that the men have not shown 
themselves at work on the villa ; and every hour the last morsel of destruc- 
tion they have left unaccomplished grows more appealing, more pathetic, 
more fully charged with infinite, wistful significance. I do not know 
whether you have ever experienced that sensation, positively a physical 
sensation which I can describe only as an inflammation of the pen?” I 
nodded my head sympathetically. “‘ Well, then,” he continued, “ you 
know what I am suffering. That garland painfully tempts me to write 
about it. If it hangs there much longer I cannot help but write about it. 
You know—possibly »—and here he turned to me with a courteous 
gesture of deprecation— possibly you know much too well—the kind 
of thing I should write?” I nodded again, not daring to do otherwise 
than give him the answer he expected, though the implication was a lie— 
“ir one of his charms is that you never know what he will say on any 
subject. 

“ I have written about that kind of thing before,” he cried more ener- 
getically, “ and I will not do it again—if only those plasterers will finish 
their work quickly.” 

But as time went on and the strike continued the situation grew swiftly 
more acute. Again we walked up and down the terrace. The large dog 
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from next door appeared and chased my friend’s favourite lizard back 
to its hole. This distracted him for a moment but for no longer. Again I 
exerted myself, rashly this time, proposing alternative subjects which 
might relieve the inflammation of his pen. I told him what he of all people 
ought to have known but what so few people know, the name of the book 
which the sculptured prince holds on his knees in the Albert Memorial.* 
I suggested, temerariously but timidly, that this little fact would make an 
admirable text for a disquisition on all his genius could find sympathetic 
in the memories clinging round the name of the Prince Consort. He 
assented a little wearily, but told me that he never could write on themes 
which had been suggested to him by other people. The difficulty, I 
imagine, was obscure and psychological, and it is interesting in itself. 
For could an artist as true and delicate as is my friend reject for any but 
an internal compulsion the opportunity of making something excellent ? 

It was impossible to suspect the smallest resentment anywhere in his 
nature ; but I did suspect that my notion had made him even more melan- 
choly than before. It was possible (was it not ?) that one day, being in 
London, being for a vacuous moment in Kensington Gardens, he might 
have been drawn to that perpetual magnet of the lounging curious to stroll 
underneath it, to look up, to read the words emblazoned on the back of 
the volume. Then it would have been his own theme, it would have been 
possible for him to have written on it. With whatever good intentions, I 
robbed him—and I could not help feeling guiltily I had robbed the world 
also—of yet another enchanting essay. Once more I walked dumbly up 
and down beside the sufferer, undergoing the sensations of a man who 
has attempted to console another in an attack of the earache. 

“If only one could get away from it,” he muttered at last, “‘ get some- 
where out of sight ! But here ”” He swept expressively with outstretched 
hand the narrow expanse of his terrace, ceasing his gesture on the trellis of 
vines which bounded it at the back. 

“Why not try the strawberry-bed ? ” said a member of his household, 
passing and pointing to a narrow gap in the trellis. 

“ Strawberry-bed ?”’ he cried, with sudden alertness. “‘ I never knew 
we had a strawberry-bed!” I followed him. The small Italian wood- 
strawberry is delicious, whether you take it straight from the earth or in 
a plate with white wine, and here it was plentiful ; but the first quality 
led soon to the negation of the other. We emerged at last ; and still the 
melancholy garland hung before us, whispering its mute message across 
the olives and the road. I left him with insuppressible forebodings. ; 

But the next time I visited my friend the crisis was past. He sat on his 
terrace with an air of melancholy triumph, turning over leisurely the first 
paragraph of an essay on the lizard and the dog. It did not need his waved 
hand to show me what had restored his quietude. The plasterers had 
resumed work, and after so long a delay the last garland was fine,dust 


* The secret is now known to all readers of Mr. Lytton Strachey. 
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with its brothers, already rising and circling in the incipient sirocco. 
The garish, ingenuous, endearing beauty of the painted villa had gone, 
It stood up now gaunt and forbidding, ripped and pocked by the knives, 
crumbling a little at the edges, looking for all the world like an animal 
that once was gay and lively, kicking its heels in a meadow, and has now 
been flayed by the butcher’s cruel hand. But the flaying of the pretty villa 
had long ceased to occupy our minds as an act of vandalism. We felt nothing 
now but relief that the atrocious act had been at last completed. 7 

And yet since those days the last garland has never quite left my mind. 
I have always been persuaded that something might have been made of it; 
and so I have written this. It is not, I know too well, the essay my frien 
would have written. Indeed, had he written, as I did, before beginnin 
the name of that pathetic object at the top of the paper, very likely the 
poor thing would not have appeared once again in his so admirable, 
fanciful, so felicitous prose. 
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CARLYLE IN THE DIARY 
REMINISCENCES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
HENRY CRABB ROBINSON 


By EDITH J. MORLEY 


ENRY CRABB ROBINSON, in the course of an unusually long 

life (1775-1867), had the good fortune to come into personal 

contact with almost all the great and many of the less important 

men of letters of his day, in both England and Germany. He is 
perhaps best known as the intimate friend of Wordsworth and of Lamb, 
the recorder of Coleridge’s lectures, and the missionary of German thought 
and literature in England, and more particularly as the admirer of Goethe. 
But this list by no means exhausts the number of his distinguished 
acquaintances, and in his Remains, preserved at Dr. William’s Library 
in Gordon Square, London, there is a great quantity of material relating, 
among other things, to his intercourse with literary people. Dr. Sadler, 
a friend of Robinson’s later years and himself a lover of German literature, 
undertook the task of publishing the most interesting portions of H.C. R.’s 
papers, and in 1869 he produced the first edition of the Diary, Reminiscences 
and Correspondence, to which some additions were subsequently made. 
But Sadler specifically stated that he was printing only a twenty-fifth or 
thirtieth part of the available material, and though his work is wonderfully 
well done, considering its date and the standard of scholarship then 
prevailing, it must be confessed that there is room for a new edition to. 
correct and supplement what has already appeared. This, as far as the 
Remains deal with literature and men of letters, the writer of this article 
hopes one day to supply. ; 

Dr. Sadler pays very little attention to Crabb Robinson’s intercourse. 
with Carlyle, which is nevertheless extremely interesting, since it 
indicates Carlyle’s growing preoccupation with German literature, his. 
indebtedness to the older man for advice in his reading, and the gradual 
development of his admiration for Goethe. Curiously enough, though 
Carlyle’s letters to H. C. R. and some of the allusions to him in the Diary 
and Reminiscences were published in the Revue Germanique* in 1912, they 
have not hitherto been printed in England, and appear to be almost unknown. 
to English scholars. They are here for the first time published in full. 

Crabb Robinson met Edward Irving in 1823, and had already heard 
from him of the translation of Wilhelm Meister by June roth, 1824. On the 
22nd of the same month Robinson made Carlyle’s acquaintance at Irving’s. 
house. By December they knew each other sufficiently well for Carlyle. 


i sn ert lin eee 
* Quelques lettres inédites de William Taylor, Coleridge et Carlyle 4 Henry Crabb 
Robinson sur la littérature allemande. By Jean Marie Carré, Revue Germanique, Janvier~ 


Février, 1912. 
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to urge H. C. R. to write for the Life an account of his recollections of 
Schiller—a suggestion which did not bear fruit, for, says Robinson, “ 
was amused by looking over my MSS., autographs, etc., but it has since 
given me pain to observe the weakness and incorrectness of my memo 
I find I recollect nothing of Schiller worth recollection.” 

In March, 1825, Carlyle returned to Scotland, and by the end of April 
he was busy with German Romance, and anxious, as his letter to Crabb | 
Robinson shows, to make his selections wisely. H. C. R.’s endorsement of — 
the letter proves that, as usual, he took considerable trouble to be of service — 
in the matter. It is interesting to note that already, after a brief acquaintance, ~ 
Carlyle knew “‘ by repeated experience ” his ‘‘ readiness to oblige.” 

A year later Carlyle is making further demands upon him. He cannot 
get the necessary books, and he begs for Robinson’s assistance. ‘There 
no endorsement on this letter, but we know that Maler Miiller’s works 
were unattainable, and therefore remained untranslated. The Dzary of 
May 15th, 1826, nevertheless informs us that Robinson wrote him “ at _ 
length ” (in his case this probably signifies three or four sides of folio 
paper), “‘ translating extracts from the Konversationslexicon.” 'These served, 
in all probability, as Carlyle’s sole authority for the biographical facts” 
about his authors. 

In 1827 Carlyle sends him the completed volumes of German Romance 
(‘a present I did not want and do not much value ”’), and these are accom- 
panied by a third letter, announcing his marriage and inviting Robinson 
to Comeley Bank. The invitation was not accepted, and apparently the 
two men did not correspond with or see one another again until 1832 
After that their interests diverge more and more, and when next the 
come together, in 1837, Carlyle is more than ever “‘ an uncomfortable 
companion.” Robinson is disgusted with his ‘‘ outrageous declamation 
in favour of slavery, the negro slavery of the Americans,” and decides” 
“‘to be no longer acquainted with him.” Nor, apparently, did they meet 
again. But Robinson continues to admire the writer when be can no longer 
tolerate the man. In 1839 he reads his works aloud to the family of 
Mr. Harden, “ that good old man with the sunny face, as Wordsworth 
happily characterised him”: in 1840 he attends the lectures on Heroes 
and Hero-Worship,* and notes that Carlyle has “ uncommon thoughts,’ 
and that his delivery has “ unusual animation.” Crabb Robinson is too” 
sound a judge to be misled by prejudice when he comes in contact with 
a great mind, It is for this reason that it is worth while to examine what he 
has to say about the giants whom it was his privilege to meet. 

The following extracts are arranged in two sections, those from the , 
Diary, and those from the Reminiscences. Words printed in square brackets 
are supplied by the iene writer. ‘The spelling and abbreviations 
throughout are those of the original, of which the extracts are an exact 
transcript. This also applies to the letters printed later in this article. 


* These are summarised in the unpublished part of the Diary. 
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Diary—June 22nd, 1824: Being engaged at Highbury, on my way I called 
on Mr. Irving—Mr. Carlisle [sic] the translator of Wilhelm Meister * was 
there. He had the appearance of a sensible man, but his translation from 
what I have seen appears bad. He renders the Confessions of Einer schénen 
Seele—a fair saint—and his version of Mignon’s Song is as bad as possible. 

June 24th, 1824.—I was all the morning at home waiting for Mr: Carlisle 
[sic] who promised to breakfast with me—till near 12... . 

November 26th, 1824. . . . Took tea at home—a pleasant evening. 
Barron Field and Carlyle. Afterwards Jos. Wedd and also Southern stepped 
in, so I was kept at home till late, but pleasantly. B. F. talks amusingly tho’ 
there is somewhat of grand ha ! about him. Southern left the party because 
he could not endure Carlyle, but he certainly pleases me little enough. 

{ Friday, December roth, 1824.—Took tea at home—Mr. Carlyle with 
me—he presses me to write an account of my recollections of Schiller for 
mie OOK... . 

May 15th, 1826.—Wrote the above journal. Called on Tait, a bookseller 
in Fleet Street, and wrote to Carlyle about German books on which he 
gave me a commission. I spoke with Tait on the business and wrote at 
length translating extracts from Conversazions Lexikon. 

June 30th, 1827.—. . . Read this afternoon Carlyle’s prefaces} about 
Tieck, Hof[f]man{n], Muszeus and Fouqué—he had in the first article 
availed himself of hints from me and his other prefaces read more like 
translations than compositions. 

Carlyle sent me his ? [four] volumes of German Romance—a present I 
did not want, and do not much value, but I respect him and am pleased 
with his attention. 

February 11th, 1832.—. . . I had a longer chat with Carlyle, my Scotch 
acquaintance. A deep thinking German [student ?] who contrives to unite 
his almost idolatrous admiration of Goethe with the possession of a sort 
of religion tho’ mixed with sentimental metaphysics. We spoke of his 
friend, Ed. Irving. C. says that I. is quite mad on the subject of the 
unknown tongues—and therefore incurable. He has so connected this 
miraculous manifestation of the Spirit with Christianity that he cannot 
separate the one from the other. I. has been by this extravagance estranged 
from nearly all his friends. Even Carl. sees little of him, nor does Coleridge 
or Bas. Montagu. Yet Irving was able to see the wisdom of Goethe’s 
insight into the nature of Christianity in the Wilhelm Meister Wanderjahre. 


Of Carlyle more hereafter... . 
February 12th, 1832.—. . . Carlyle breakfasted with me and I had an 


* [The Lehrjahre was published in 1824.'The Wanderjahre forms the 4th volume of German 
Romance.| 
+ [This extract is printed by Sadler.] 
{ [Life of Schiller, his first substantial volume, published separately in 1825, though it 
began to appear in the London Magazine in 1823, and was finished in the following year.] 
§ [To the translations which constitute German Romance. See the letters which follow.] 


|| [Inaccurately printed by Sadler.] ; 
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interesting morning with him ; he is a character and a singular compound. 
His voice and manner and even the style of his conversation are that of a 
religious zealot, and he keeps up that character in his declamations against 
the anti-religious. But then—if not the God of his idolatry at least he has 
a priest and prophet of his church in Goethe of whose profound wisdom 


he speaks like an enthusiast. But for him C. says he should not now be 


alive. He owes everything to him !!!! But in strange union with such idolatry 


iS 
4 
t 
+i 
J 


is his admiration of Bonaparte. Another object of his eulogy is—Cobbett, — 
whom he praises for his humanity and love of the poor!!! Singular — 


and even whimsical combinations of love and reverence these. He left 
me at one.... 

February 17th, 1832.—. . . I took tea with Carlyle. He delighted me 
while he excited my envy by showing me the most charming verses 
accompanying little presents from Goethe* to him and his wife. G. seems 
to hold C. in high esteem. .. . 


February 19th, 1832.—. . . Carlyle came and breakfasted with me, and — 


before breakfast was over Lowndes called. An agreeable chat. C. rather less 
intolerant in his conversation than before, but his peculiar notions and a 
certain exclusiveness in his taste render him often an uncomfortable 
companion. When they had left me I went to the Athenzum. . . . 

Reminiscences—November 25th, 1837.—I dined with a very superior 
man, a hard-headed Scotchman, Craufurd, who married a daughter of 
Perry of the Chronicle, an ultra-radical then, and the same now as much 
as anyone can be. Thomas Carlyle was there. He excited strong disgust 
then by his outrageous declamation in favour of slavery—the negro slaveryt 
of the Americans. I resolved to be no longer acquainted with him, and 
I avoided saying anything that could look like a desire to renew my 
acquaintance with him. He approved of the annexation of Texas. He 
declared the tyranny of the Anglo-Amf[ericans] to be a natural and just 
aristocracy—that of race indicated by colour. He hoped this slavery would 
last for ever. He spoke contemptuously of Dr. Channing, in which I was 
sorry to hear Craufurd join. He mixed up with this offensive matter some 
striking thoughts, which tho’ not absolutely true had truth in them. It is 
true that the affairs of the world are carried on by impulses of passion and 
instincts more than by benevolent motives, but this does not justify 
contempt for all philanthropists. ‘This was said after expressing great 
contempt for Channing’s Essay on Bonaparte. He was personally civil to 
me, which I coldly noticed. 

Afterwards—some years since—he wrote his Latter Day Pamphlets 
with his name, preceded by his Defence of Slavery in Fraser’s Magazine— 
anonymous and never publicly acknowledged. A sign of grace! A passage 


*[H. C. R. had himself received various presents from Goethe, inter alia a medallion 
portrait. See the Diary for 1829 for the accounts of H. C. R.’s visits to Goethe in Weimar.] 

+ [H. C. R., the friend of Clarkson the abolitionist, could not tolerate those who upheld 
slavery. Nor could he suffer those who admired Napoleon. See above. Extract from Diary 
February 12th, 1832.] : 
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in one of his essays, volume *[ ? ], page *[ ? ] of his Miscellanies I can 
without the least hesitation assign to its proper object, and may do hereafter. 
It did not in the least mortify me. Wordsworth’s Sonnets are a sufficient 
exposure of what is wrong in Carlyle. 

I add an anecdote. Thinking Wordsworth unjust to Carlyle on the score 
of language, who could not forgive his not writing English, I sent him C.’s 
admirable petition to the House of Commons on behalf of the Copyright 
Bill. W. could not but praise it highly. He concluded his letter, ‘“‘ And as 
to the style, it is well calculated to startle dull men into attention.” I 
repeated this to Mrs. Carlyle. C. had a present made him by a nobleman 
of a share in the Atheneum and was brought in by the Committee. I saw 
him then. He shook hands with me cordially. I have not seen him since. 


LETTERS FROM CARLYLE TO H.C.R. 
(r) 
Haddington, 29th April, 1825. 

My dear Sir,—Knowing by repeated experience your readiness to 
oblige, I make no scruple of applying to you in the present emergency, 
more especially as it relates to a department of business in which you take 
a deep interest for its own sake. 

I have engaged with an Edinburgh Bookseller to prepare three or perhaps 
four volumes of Translations from the German intended as specimens of 
their chief novel writers, with Prefaces, Lives, and Criticisms, and all 
the addenda which may serve to procure them a good-natured reception 
from the English public. My acquaintance with this branch of German 
literature is small, for it does not stand by any means in the highest favour 
with me, yet I calculate pretty confidently on being able to select a handful 
of sound wheat from the loads of chaff which I have yet examined only 
on the surface ; and being naturally anxious to effect this as perfectly as 
possible, I have determined on soliciting the benefit of your knowledge 
and taste to aid me in my choice. The Bookseller leaves me unlimited 
freedom ; he has no information on the subject, and few counsellors by 
whose light it were safe to walk. So far as I can judge his chief dependence 
seems to be on the Volksmdrchen and Rittererzahlungen of our neighbours ; 
on Musaus, La Motte Fouqué, Lafontaine, and the other “ mob of gentle- 
men” who wrote for the venerable Plebs of the reading community. I 
dislike these people, but must not altogether neglect them. For the sake 
of popularity independent of merit, I must try to get a specimen or two 
from each of these notable personages ; but my chief dependence is placed 
on Tieck, Richter, Wieland, and Goethe. From the last I have already 
determined to take Werter, Melusine, and what you told me Schlegel 
called the Mahrchen aller Mahrchen.t In Wieland, I think, I shall findgan 
article or two in the Hexameron von Rosenhain or elsewhere, valuable more 


* [These blanks are in the original.] isi 
+ In what Book or treatise does he so call it? [Carlyle translated it in 1832.] 
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for its author’s than its own qualities, but giving room for some discussion 
on that topic and therefore useful for me. Of Richter I yet know little ; 
I have looked into his Herbstbuminen [sic], his Flegeljahre, and am now — 
reading his Fibel. It is easy to see already that next to Goethe (and Tieck ?) 
he is the best man in Germany ; but his extravagance and barbarism will — 
render the task of selecting from him one of some difficulty. The Phantasien ; . 
which you lent me are all I know of Tieck ; but I must if possible have him i 
included in my list, and some of his smaller tales I hope will give me the — 
opportunity. There is also one Hoffmann whose Elixiere des Teufels was — 
translated last year in Edinburgh (with small success) concerning whom I ~ 
could like to have some further information. As to Claurens [sic], with his — 
Scherz und Ernst, 1 have got the book beside me, but put no faith in it. 

Now, my dear Sir, could you of your own knowledge, or by oe . 
with any of your German friends, afford me advice in this matter ? Could — 
ou learn for me which is Lafontaine’s best novel in one moderate volume ? 
ee read his Raphael (in French), his Rudolph von Werdenberg, and his — 
Tinchen (in German) : there is genius in all of these ; but whether any of 

them is among the best of his half-a-century of works, I have no means of 
ascertaining. Do you know the character of his Sagen aus dem Alterthtime 
and his Kleine Romane ? What is Tieck’s best novel ? La Motte Fouqué’s — 
best novel or novels of the small sort ? Is it Ondine [sic]? This they wish me 
to translate, thinking it badly done at present, but after reading the original, | 
I despise it a good deal. Can you tell me which is the Baroness La Motte 
Fouqué’s best ? None of her little Tales are good : I must give a specimen 
both of her and her husband, but I wish to make them very short, for they — 
are intrinsically very slender people. 

In Edinburgh are several handsome collections of German Books, to . 
most or all of which I have obtained or shall obtain access, particularly to | 

: 


that in the Advocates’ Library, one of the most numerous if not the best 
selected in the Kingdom. Still the quantity of books I shall have access to, — 


question, I am anxious to have the range of my examination narrowed 
before commencing. For this purpose I put no small trust in you. I doubt 
not you will give me minutely your own thoughts on the matter ; and 
transmit me those of your German friends in whose judgement you most 
rely. Has not Mrs. Aders (the lady who lent me Wilhelm Meister) great 
skill in such things ? So great is my confidence in your goodness that if 
you could readily procure me a Joan of any quantity of books likely to be 
of use to me, I should not hesitate to ask you to take the trouble of sending 
them for my perusal and criticism : consigned to a Bookseller in London, 
they might with the greatest ease and speed be sent to my Bookseller in 
Edinburgh, and thence to my abode. This seems a strange proposal, but 
when I look at your Don Quixote and Quevedo, I hardly think it stranger 
than your kindness of disposition. At all events, I count on your favouring 


compared with the quantity I should wish to read before making a final 
me with your advice, the first hour you have leisure. I make no apologies 


choice is inconsiderable ; and as buying on the great scale is out of the 
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for the trouble I am giving you, but I hope I shall not feel the obligation 
the less on that account. If you write within a week after this arrives (which 
would be very desirable), please to direct to No. 18 Salisbury Street, 
Edingh ; if not till after that, it will be safer to say: Mainhill, Ecclefechan, 
Dumfries-shire, where I am to be all summer. 

In a short while I mean to send you one of those Schillers that you may 
send it to Goethe : then I shall try to write less drily. At present I must 
stick to the naked point of business, and even this I can hardly yet handle 
in intelligible terms : crowds of people are about me. I must pray you to 
make the best of it, and to believe me always, with true esteem, 

My dear Sir, 
Most faithfully yours, 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 

[Endorsed in H. C. R.’s writing :] 

La Motte Fouqué (Baroness) and Claurens [sic]—reprobated. 

Wieland,* LaFontaine,* Familie von Halden * the best. 

First collect[io]n of Moralische Erzahlungen, Dankbarkeiten u. Liebe. 

Messner, Der Hund des Melei. 'Tieck new ones lately transl[ate]d. 

Richter, fragments from ‘Titan. Reise des Feld. predigers Schmelzler 
[sec], a small work with [beautiful] notes. Neujahrsnacht. 

Klinger. Friederich Kind, small novellist [szc]. 

Caroline Pickler. 

La Motte. Der Zauber Ring. One volume. By far the best. 

Franz Horn. Der ewige Jude. In an Almanach. 

+ Hoffman[n].—Serapions Briider: in that Fraulein v. Scuderei [éry] u. 
Phantasiespielen [z.e., stiicke] in wch. 

Der goldene Topf. 

A Miss Nancy Mitchell. 

t¢ Amatonda. 

Volksmarchen v. Musaeus. 


(2) 
Hoddam Hill, Ecclefechan, Dumfries-shire, 25th April, 1826. 


My dear Sir,—It is long since I ought to have thanked you for your 
friendly and prompt answer to my last inquiries : and I do so now with no 
very good grace, when I have a new favour to ask of you. The Book of 
German Novelists, concerning which I took your advice last spring, is 
actually in the Press : after much loitering, groping, consulting, and passive 
and active meditating, I at last fixed upon my men, began printing last 
January, and am in hopes of being rid of the affair, if you can help me 
out of this strait in which I am for the present entangled. 


* [These also are “ reprobated,”’ z.e., omitted, from German Romance.] 
+ [‘‘ It has been far the worst and the most troublesome of them all.” Letter to John 


Carlyle, May, 1826. Early Letters, Norton, 1887.] 
{ [Translated by H. C.R. in 1811 “from the German of Anton Wall,” z.e., C.L. Heyne. 
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I am to have four volumes ; two names in each of the first three ; and 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre is to occupy the fourth. Of these, 
the first and the Jast and half of the second are already printed. Musaus, 
Fouqué, Tieck : Goethe with lives and so forth ; Hoffmann, Jean Paul, and 
Maler Miiller are still desiderated. And like to be so, unless you can lend 
me a hand ; for the original works are not to be had in any shop of this 
Island ; and though I have sent for them both to Leipzig and Hamburg, 
and the invoice from Fleischer in the former of these book-marts reached 
me about a month ago, no glimpse of the ware itself has yet come to light, 
not even a probability when it is to be looked for. You will conceive the 
nodus of the case when I tell you that in ten days unless some Deus intersit, 
Ballantyne with all his Devils will be at a stand. 

Of Hoffmann, I have a piece beside me that would answer, one of his 
Fantasiestiicke in Callots Manier ; but I want much to see his Leben und 
Nachlass, or any even the slenderest account of his life ; being ignorant 
at present even of the date of its termination. With Jean Paul, also, I 
could contrive at a dead lift to “‘ help myself through ” : on the faith of 
your recommendation I sent for Schmelzle’s Reise and also for the Leben 
O[uintus] Fixlein, with a Biography of the Illustrious Dead himself ; the 
former works I suppose are on the road at present, but as for Biographies, 
Fleischer declares that tho’ two hdchst interessante Lives of Jean Paul are 
in the Press, no life whatever of him has yet come out of it. Nevertheless 
I have got the Picnic and Dejeuner dansant zu Kuhschnappel of Richter 
here, and if no better might be, with this I could serve my turn. The death 
of Richter, among many deep feelings of sadness which it excites in me, 
affects me likewise with this very mean inconvenience, that I should and 
cannot give some more precise account of his life. The date of his death 
even is not known to me. This, however, surely might be learned.* 

But with regard to Maler Miiller I confess myself totally helpless. 
This Miiller is a person whom I do not recollect having heard you mention. 
Maler:(Painter) is the agnomen by which he is commonly designated, tho’ 
he has two Christian names besides. Richter, Horn, and other Aesthetic 
gentlemen speak in high terms of him ; and an intelligent Hamburger t 
whom I met with last summer recommends him with panegyrics almost 
rapturous. In short, I have come to regard this Maler Miiller as an indis- 
pensable personage ; and to believe that I cannot with a safe conscience 
present my Seven Champions of Germany to the English unless he be 
among the number. It seems he was a contemporary of Goethe in early 
days, and published various choice pieces about the period of Werter ; 
but afterwards forsook Poetry for Painting, in the but moderately successful 

ursuit of which he died some months ago at Rome. His Literary works 
(Male Miiller’s Sdmmtliche Werke, 3, Bande, 8°) are mentioned in 


leischer’s catalogue, as published at Heidelberg in 1811; since which 


* November 14th, 1825. 
t [Dr. Julius. See Early Letters of Carlyle, Norton, 1887.] 
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time it would appear they have met with quite a new reception ; and says 
my Hamburg correspondent, “‘ it is even thought that had he continued 


_ to cultivate poetry, he might have all but equalled Goethe himself ! ” 


Forgive me these horrid blots, it is a chance to which the finest Calligrapher is 
exposed when his pen has been six weeks on duty and his ink become a syrup. 


Now you can easily figure how gladly I would buy these three volumes ; 
borrow them, beg them, nay, almost steal them ; so any one of these four 
modes of appropriation could bring them into my hand. As I have no late 
catalogue of any London German Bookseller, it seems barely possible 
that Bohte, widow, Boosey, Black, or some of these people may have the 


_ article in their possession. Nay, failing this, who knows but your Mrs. Aders 


or some other of your German friends may have it in their library, and be 
prevailed upon for the sake of helping a disconsolate Author out of this 
Slough of Despond, to let him have it for a week or two in his extreme 


_ need ? If you can possibly do anything for me, I know you will do it ; if 


not, why then we must just summon our Christian fortitude, and await 


- in meekness and humility the chances of wind and weather. I will tell you 


again what I want: 
1. Hoffmann’s (C. T. A.) Leben und Nachlass, or any account of his life, 


~ even the date of his decease. 


2. Richter’s Schmelzle and Quintus Fixlein and the same thing about 


his life. 


3. Maler Miiller’s Werke, with, if possible, the like appendage. 
‘The first of these works would enable me to go on for the matter of 


* four weeks ; by which time, it is likely enough, the Leipzig package may 


_ have arrived ; the last would enable me in some measure to make ends 
- meet without its arrival ; the whole three would elevate me on the “ Rock 


—_—. 


of Necessity,” from which I might snap my fingers in the face of all chances 
whatsoever. co ; 

I confess, my dear Sir, I have very little hope that it will be in your 
power to accomplish aught for me in this difficulty: yet when I have 
tried you, I am at the very end of my resources ; at which point, as you 
know, it is much easier to rest in patience than at any nearer one. So I 


trespass once more on your *[good] nature, still trusting, though feebly. 


If you succeed in getting any of these books, and can leave them with 
C. Tait, Bookseller, Sign of Horace’s Head, 63 Fleet Street, he will send 


them directly to his brother in Edinburgh, who is my Bookseller in this 


adventure. The Fleet Street Tait will, of course, purchase, that is, pay the 


_ books, if purchasing or paying avail : but this I doubt much. 


~~ = 


“+ 


At all events I shall gain a letter from you, by this attempt I am making ; 
and that will amply repay the trouble it costs me. I have not forgotten the 
still Temple, nor Alsatia, nor the kind Philosopher that dwells there. 
When you see this book, I hope you will find that your advices have not 


_ been quite thrown away on me ; and here and there a little trait will remind 


* [Torn by seal.] 


q 
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you of our dialogues over coffee and Sally Lunns. I have a note about 
Nicolai and Philisters, to which I would gladly have appended an acknow- 
ledgment to the proper quarter, had I been authorized. 

Literary news, news of yourself, news of all kinds, are a scarcity with me 
here. For many months after leaving you I lay as if in the Castle of 
Indolence ; stretched under whispering beeches reading German, smoking 
Orinocco, and one of the lordliest prospects in the world spread out at my 
feet : Skiddaw, Saddleback, Helvellyn, and all these everlasting hills for 
my background, the silver water of the Solway in front, my time slipped 
smoothly away, divided into two portions like Lafontaine’s Pune se passatt 
a dormir, l'autre a ne rien faire. | am grown a little healthier and much 
happier, but I am still as recluded as ever. If you can let me hear afar off 
the tumult of the Brick Universe, its sound will be welcome to me ; for 
there is much in your Babylon that I like, and hope to revisit under kinder 
auspices. Believe me always, 


My dear Sir, 
Most faithfully yours, 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 

I have a long row of Spanish books now in my eye; for which my 
conscience many a time reproves me. I will send them when I go to 
Edinburgh ; sooner if you require them. 

What has become of Coleridge and his book of Aids ? Where loiter the 
sweet singers of England, that no twang of a melodious string is heard 
throughout the Isle, nothing but the chink of yellow bullion ? Alas! we 
are all Philistines together. But ventet dies ! . 


(3) 
Edinburgh, 21, Comel[e]y Bank, 14th May, 1827. © 

My dear Sir,—May I beg of you to accept this copy of my last Com- 
pilation in the furtherance of which you more than once showed yourself 
so ready to assist with Rath und That ; a service which I would willingly 
convince you that I have not forgotten, however unable to do more than 
remember it. The Book has been out for some time, and your copy should 
have been sent sooner ; but Late is better than Never ; and I still hope you 
will accept the little gift in good part, and sometimes think of me with 
favour when you see it in your shelves. 

I have got some Spanish books of yours, a Don Quixote and a Quevedo, 
which I still keep in spite of the reproaches of my conscience, now really 
getting rather bored on the subject. The truth is the volumes are not b 
me at this moment, but in Dumfries-shire ; and my only consolation is 
they are safe, and that your need of them is not pressing. I am ashamed to 
say that | have yet read far too little of them, or indeed of any Spanis 
work, tho’ some late German translations from that language (particularly 
one of Calderon) have not a little strengthened my wish to become immedi- 
ately acquainted with it, One is so busy, so laboriously idle! It will be long 
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before I write aught worth reading, and yet I must not let my pen grow 
altogether rusty, and so my reading is too much curtailed. 

I have got wedded * since I wrote last : my wife also is a reader and a 
lover of German ; and we have a pleasant cottage here with China roses 
and the like, and the towers of Edinburgh peering through the branches 
of our tree, at a safe distance. Would not the best way to get your books 
be to come hither in vacation time and seek them ? I am sure it would be 
the surest ; and we could form as pretty a bureau d’intelligence for the 
discussion of esthetic matters here, as you would wish to see. There is a 
spare bed, too, and coffee worthy of King’s Bench Walk itself. Oh, I would 
give a shilling to see one other Sally Lunn! But the Temple with its 
reverend alleys, and good inmates, is become a reminiscence ; and London, 
huge, monstrous London itself, looks beautiful by distance. Surely I shall 
once more see it, and the chosen men that make it worth seeing. 

A letter from you, full of news of all sorts, would be a treat to be remem- 
bered. Some sultry noon, when your streets approach the first degree of 
Wedgwood, and you cannot stir abroad, for being broiled, who knows but 
you may favour me? I really should receive it as a most kind service. At 
all events if I can assist you in aught here, or in any way manifest my sense 
of obligation to you, I shall expect to be applied to. 


Believe me always, my dear Sir, 
Most faithfully yours, 
T. CARLYLE. 


I have more than once meditated inquiring of you about that “‘ London 
University,” of yours.t I learn from the Newspapers that the people 
have advertised for Professors ; but never having seen the advertisement 
itself, the offers they have made, the persons to be applied to, in short, 
the whole aspect of this matter is unknown to me. If you know, or can 
learn aught throwing light on it, I should be thankful to hear you ; for 
certain of my friends are clear that I should make application for a post in 
that new Seminary ; and, indeed to myself it seems that some Moral 
Philosophy or Rhetoric Professorship there would be no such unhandsome 
appointment. I can teach Mathematics also, and Physics (Physic, alas! I 
know practically) and touches of Metaphysics, the oddest mixture of 
Scotch and German, Dugald Stewart and Immanuel Kant ! But the fittest 


* [October 17th, 1826.] ea 

H. C. R. was one of the founders of University College, London, and an original member 
of its Council, from which he retired only in 1866, when he was ninety-one. When the 
University of London was granted a charter for conferring degrees on external students, he 
wrote in his Diary : ‘‘ The admission of any man to bea member who can stand an examina- 
tion, utterly destroys the social quality and value of the degree ” ; and to Lord Monteagle : 
“ Examinations cannot usefully be carried on irrespective of the time employed and of the 
means used in obtaining the knowledge. It should be known that the student has had the 
benefit of a certain course of instruction. Knowledge is not everything. Habits and the power 
of applying it are also of great importance.” All those who have enjoyed and benefited by 
University training will applaud the wisdom and foresight shown in these remarks.] 
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place for me would be that of “ Jack of all Trades,” in case they wanted 
such a hand. Seriously I should like to know. 
[Endorsed on letter by H. C. R.] 
14th May, 1827 (received June). 
Carlyle with German book. 
1864. The now famous Thomas Carlyle. 
The book here mentioned and given to me was the first of his 
numerous works. Our acquaintance has long ceased. 
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THE NOVELS 
OF WILLIAM DE MORGAN 


By ORLO WILLIAMS 


ENVENUTO CELLINI, the silversmith, wrote an entertaining 
autobiography, but William 'de Morgan is the only instance of a 
potter turning novelist. Good pottery is expensive, while enter- 
taining novels are cheap : this economic fact made a great differ- 
ence to William de Morgan, who strove for nearly thirty years to make an: 
unbusinesslike pottery pay and, when financial failure broke the pottery, 
won popular fame and a decent income by exploiting a by-product of his 
imagination. By one of life’s little ironies, which might have prompted 
Mr. Hardy’s muse, the primary artist in William de Morgan was ignored 
by all but a few, while the secondary artist was lauded with effusive eulogy. 
He regarded this singular fate, so far as we know, without bitterness or 
irony, accepting the early neglect with cheerful fortitude and the later 
admiration with grateful simplicity. Fortune took an ancient shuttlecock, 
decked it with new feathers and, for once, drove it high up into the air 
with the battledore that had so often struck it groundwards. The child 
within us applauds her action, for belated prosperity after years of dis- 
appointment is approved by our romantic sense: but should we not 
rather blame her in the first instance for limiting the output of a supreme 
craftsman ? Even as it was, William de Morgan’s inventive skill, indus- 
trious research, and subtle sense of plastic beauty rendered magnificent 
service to the potter’s art in England; but, given success instead of 
failure, his example and the output of his factories might have made a 
world-famous epoch in ceramics. We should not then have had Joseph 
Vance, it is true; but one is led to wonder, gazing at his pottery in the 
Museum, how many of such novels should go to a pot, bowl or tile of so 
consummate workmanship. In two of his novels he poured humorous 
contempt upon his own false start as a painter : the falseness of the start 
is evident, but he soon found his way into a track that was pre-eminently 
his own. From the works that he produced and from his letters published 
in Mrs. Stirling’s recent memoir * it is obvious that upon the art of 
ceramics he lavished the whole of his enterprising inventiveness, his 
natural energy, and that mysterious inborn sense of texture, colour and 
form which not even the aptest pupil could copy. Those who think of 
him only as a lovable Etdathy gentleman who wrote charming, leisurely, 
discursive novels forget that, as a young and impassioned potter, he once 
burnt as fiercely as one of his own furnaces. 
It is by no means to disparage the novelist that the potter is recalled, 
but rather to give the whole man his due. William de Morgan’s novels are 


SE Re FASE TREES TS SR EE PS EEE SEE EM helene ere roe 
* William de Morgan and his Wife, by A. M. W. Stirling. ‘Thornton Butterworth. 
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but a part of him and, with all their peculiar charm, can hardly rank 
among masterpieces of fiction as his pots among masterpieces of pottery. 
It is enough to observe his different attitudes towards his two branches of 
creation to see why ; and there is ample material in Mrs. Stirling’s inter- 
esting, albeit fragmentary and uncritical memoir, for conducting this 
observation. On the one hand we find absorption, determination, passion, 
an unending struggle to fathom the secrets of old lustres and glazes, and 
a high aim perpetually in view. As a potter he knew exactly what he 
wanted, on the plastic as well as the technical side. In his ceramic work, 
particularly where form and colour were concerned, he had that last touch” 
of superiority which puts a gulf between the best and the next best. 
He poured an inexhaustible fertility of imagination into this life’s work of 
his, testing feverishly every possible material and abounding in mechanical - 
inventions. His hold on his chosen art of ceramics was, in fact, the com- 
plete lordly hold of a master which no misfortune can shake. On the 
other hand, when we turn to the novels, we find amusement, delight, a 
wonderfully gifted dilettantism, the outpouring of a capacious memory 
through the channel of a sensitive yet humorous personality ; but the 
passionate absorption and the lordly hold were not there. On his own 
confession, he approached literature not as an art but as a diversion. 
There were no secrets that he pined to fathom, and he sought no farawa 
ideal of beauty, even though, as a writer, he possessed some secrets which 
many have hunted in vain and achieved beauty at times almost without 
knowing it. In one art he was an inspired leader ; in the other he was a 
3 eed phenomenon two generations behind a literary age in which he 
took no interest. His reading had stopped short in youth with Dickens, 
and at the age of sixty-five he went on writing where he had left off 
reading. Luckily for him, he had a natural genius for spinning a long 
yarn, and a remarkable power of observation. In any age and with any 
method these gifts will tell. Also, his literary powers were fresh when his’ 
memory was old and his experience mature. In this unique novelist 
vieillesse savait et jeunesse pouvait. : 
The story of William de Morgan’s second career is too well known to” 
need more than brief reference. Some time in 1901 he had, for his own 
amusement, written two chapters of a novel, just to see what he could do. | 
“T have always loved grubby little boys,” he explained later, ‘‘ and I 
thought I should like to write the story of a grubby little boy.” The 
result did not impress its author. It was nearly burnt, and afterwards 
consigned to the waste-paper basket, whence Mrs. de Morgan rescued it. 
The wise wife bided her opportunity. The South African War, with it 
financial depression, finished off the dying factory at Fulham, and the 
potter was depressed and idle. Influenza caught him and laid him on va 
back. Here was the opportunity. One day Mrs. de Morgan laid the rescued 
manuscript and a ae by his bedside with the brief remark : “ I think 
something might be made of this.”” When she returned, the washing 
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book and every scrap of paper within reach were already filled with a 
continuation of the story. Thus Joseph Vance was born. The book was 
finished in 1904 and published in 1906, when its author was sixty-seven. 
Its immediate success gave him an occupation which lasted him for the 
rest of his days. For another eleven years he quarried assiduously with 
his pen the rich placer-reef of his literary imagination. Seven more stories 
had been published and there were two lying unfinished when in January 
1917 he died, tragically infected with trench fever. 

The fragments of The Old Man’s Youth show that increasing age and 
a marvellous fertility had in no way exhausted the charm with which he 
exploited his peculiar vein of reminiscence or the power of his literary 
personality to compel the affection of his readers. Yet there is nothing 
essential in his later novels that was not already in his first and finest, 
Joseph Vance. He himself knew it was his best, and inclined to believe 
that this was true of all first novels. 


Later works (he remarked once) may be an advance in construction, as they 
will certainly be more in conformity with accepted standards ; but something will 
have gone from them, never to be regained, of the freshness, the artlessness of 
expression which may be akin to genius. 


This remark was true of his own work, but it curiously illustrates his own 
attitude towards his compositions. As a writer he found himself affected 
by contemporary criticism and influenced by contemporary standards ; 
he could regret a certain freshness lost, having gained no increased mastery 
of expression to compensate for it. But this is not the attitude of the 
convinced artist, certainly not of the great potter, who paid small attention 
to criticism and proudly made his own standards, raising them higher 
and higher as he progressed from the first happy spontaneity to the 
conscious certainty of mature artistic expression. At the same time, if his 
novels and his attitude to them have not the quality of his pottery and his 
attitude towards it, it is worth while here to make the point that, in certain 


‘directions, his literary work gave an outlet to natural springs in his 


personality which had hardly entered the main channel of his ceramic art. 
It might possibly be maintained that William de Morgan was, before all 
things, an inventor : the process was perhaps more to him than the artistic 
conception. That type of inventiveness had ample scope in solving the 
technical problems of firing, staining, and glazing clay. But he had also 
that other type of inventiveness which is purely imaginative, and, as | at 
least feel, this comes out better in the elaboration of his complicated plots 
than in the conventional and rather archaistic designs which, under the 
strong influence of William Morris, he made for his pottery. At all events, 
in his novels this inventiveness could take long and sustained flights which 
resulted in those extraordinary, almost grotesque, complications which 
make the succinct statement of his plots a sheer impossibility. Here, too, 
comes in the element of supernaturalism which was very strongly in his 
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nature, as we learn from Mrs. Stirling. His mother, we gather, was a 
convinced spiritualist, and his distinguished father, Augustus de Ma 
the mathematician, believed firmly in the possibility, even the probability, 
of further existences after mortal life. His father’s beliefs, which were the 
basis of the kindly immortalism of Dr. Thorpe in Joseph Vance, and his 
mother’s spiritualistic leanings entered into their son, and they found an 
issue in that fondness for supernatural manifestations which is shown in 
his novels. Over ghosts and apparitions, such as those who appeared to 
Alice in her basement, he took tremendous pains, explaining their history 
with disproportionate elaboration, not for the sake of mere melodrama, 
but out of a genuine interest in that mysterious ‘‘ other side” of which 
he was so hopeful. The other natural spring for which the novels furnished 
him an outlet was his waggish, philosophical humour. It is strange that 
the body of friends, of whom Burne-Jones was the centre, had such high 
spirits in daily intercourse and such melancholy in art. Burne-Jones’s 
humorous letters are exquisite ; Rossetti and Morris were anything but 
mopers, and de Morgan never lost the opportunity for a joke or a pun. 
When one looks at the dreamy faces and languorous attitudes, the sad 
patterns, the joyless greens and yellows, the heavy purples which dis- 
tinguish this school of art, one wonders where they put all their high 
spirits when they sat down to paint. Not till he began to write novels 
_ did de Morgan find room for humour in his art, which is on the literary 
side anything but Morrisian. The Blessed Damozel might have walked 
upon his tiles and King Cophetua have poured a drink for the beggar 
maid out of his pots, but either would have been outraged had they 
been asked to include the reading of Joseph Vance among their pallid 
diversions. In the novels there are places where the mood of facetious 
commentary becomes a little overpowering, but it is a pleasing comfort- 
able humour that must appeal to all but prigs. One feels that one is 
company with a jovial man who, all his life, has chuckled secretly at the 
comedy of life’s little things, and that he cannot keep the joke to himself 
any longer. 


ae 


William de Morgan’s novels, indeed, are the summary of “all his 


life.” ‘The original idea of Foseph Vance was a story supposed to be told 
to the narrator by an old man dying in a workhouse. In the event Joseph 
Vance was presented as an elderly gentleman who, after twenty years of 
business life in South America, sat down in a lonely Bloomsbury lodging 


a 


— 


to recall a dead past, writing the memoir—which is the novel—‘ as an 


experiment to see how much I could recollect if I once began to try.” 
The author’s own attitude was not quite so simple, but, in the main, it 


is the mood of felicitous reminiscence which gives his novels their indi- 
vidual charm. He is peculiarly himself when he is looking backwards, as — 
he is pre-eminently doing in Foseph Vance, Alice-for-Short, When Ghost 


Meets Ghost, and The Old Man’s Youth. It is impossible to resist the 
fascination of being taken so delightfully by the hand and led back to 
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scenes remembered with so intimate a blend of tenderness and humour. 
If this element were abstracted from his novels, a great deal of their 
wide appeal would go with it. And the secret of his appeal is that he loved 
the past and dwelt upon it with a lingering joy that could not refrain 
from recording the minutest detail of a happier age when he and all his 
world were young. 


For these were the days of crinolines ; of hair in cabbage-nets, packed round 
rubber inflations ; of what may be called proto-croquet, with hoops so large that 
no one ever failed to get through, except you and me; the days when “ Ah che la 
morte ’’ was the last new tune, and Landseer and Mulready the last words in art. 
They were the days when there had been but one Great Exhibition—think of it !— 
and the British Fleet could still get under canvas. We, being an old fogey, would 
so much like to go back to those days—to think of daguerreotypes as a stupendous 
triumph of science, balloons as indigenous to Cremorne, and table-turning as a 
nine-days’ wonder ; in a word, to feel our biceps with satisfaction in an epoch 
when wheels went slow, folks played tunes and nobody had appendicitis. 


To the present, with its motor cars and Impressionism, its noise and 
bustle, he was ironically resigned, but he could neither praise nor wholly 
understand it. It is hardly surprising that the scenes which he laid in it, 
those of Somehow Good and It Can Never Happen Again, were not realised 
with complete success. The saving graces of both these stories, in fact, 
are due to the surreptitious entry of the past. In the first the evocation 
of an unspoiled South Coast watering-place and in the second the de- 
scription of Tallack Street—one of London’s old facial sores unhealed by 
time—gave him his opportunities for going back topographically ; while, 
on the human side, the characterisation, in general, is hardly distin- 
guishable from that of his more distant retrospects. Sally, Professor Sales- 
Wilson, and the young doctor’s odious old mother in Somehow Good 
belong to the Victorian age with Peggy Heath and Dr. Thorpe, while Jim 
Coupland, Lizarann and Aunt Steptoe in It Can Never Happen Again are 
contemporaries in spirit of little Joe Vance and of those denizens of Sapp’s 
Court who chiefly enliven the multitudinous pages of When Ghost Meets 
Ghost. His comparative failures show that where a rich sense of the eighteen- 
fifties could not enter in by chink or cranny his hand became weak and 
his artistic sense confused. His romance of the Stuart period, An Affair 
of Dishonour, is stiff and theatrical, and much of Jt Can Never Happen 
Again is awkward and unnatural. The uncertainty of his creative imagin- 
ation, when not supported by experience, is exemplified particularly in the 
latter novel, the politer portions of which deal with the unfortunate love 
affairs of Alfred Challis, novelist, whose second wife, married in humble 
circumstances, refuses to keep pace with her husband’s social progress. 
He is therefore landed in the arms of Julia Arkroyd, daughter of Sir 
Murgatroyd Arkroyd of Royd Hall. Mrs. Challis, her mind poisoned by 
a gossiping friend, deserts her husband, and the outcome of the passionate 
situation is made to depend wholly on the passing of the Deceased Wife’s 
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Sister Bill, for Marianne Challis was the sister of his first wife. The 
dialogues of Challis and Judith reach the height of improbability for two 
lovers about to flout the world for love’s sake. Here is a specimen, which 
must be glossed by saying that “‘ Titus ” was the inconceivable nickname 
invented for her lover by Judith, and that ‘‘ Mumps ” and “ Chobbles ” 
were his two children. 


“You and Marianne have cried off a compact Law and Order condemned, 
while you still had a right to do so. Is it credible that the new Act will tie you 
together again, willy-nilly ?” 

“Dearest, try to see my difficulty. Don’t think me cowardly or politic ; only 
believe that it zs a difficulty to me, and a serious one. Suppose us wedded—to- 
morrow—before the passing of the Act, anyhow. Suppose that when it comes it 
legitimates retrospectively every marriage that was not acknowledged void by 
both parties while it was still an unlawful one.” 

Judith withdrew her hand and looked away. “ Have you not acknowledged 
the illegitimacy of yours ? ” she said coldly. 

“In a sense I have.” Challis was evidently flinching under his consciousness 
of his position. 

“*T do not like ‘ in a sense,’ Titus. Is Marianne your wife or not ?”’ 

‘“* Listen to me, dearest. . . . Think what it would be for me if at some future 
time my two little girls were to suffer from a reproach their brother does not share, 
and charge me with giving my boy a better hold on the world than they could 
lay claim to... .” 

“It was their reproach from the beginning. . . .” 

“‘ Yes—yes. But suppose this Act would, but for me, have conferred legitimacy 
retrospectively ...” ‘ 

** How ‘ but for you’?”’ i 

“ Why—clearly. It might include in its retrospective action only such marriages" 
as were held valid by one or the other party at the date of the passing of the Bill, 
Mumps and Chobbles might be legitimate or no, according to my attitude toward 
their mother about our separation. It seems to me that my having refused to 
acknowledge it might make all the difference . . .”” Challis paused awkwardly. : 

} 
: 


But incongruity of incident is not all. The vulgar mischief-making Mrs. 
Eldridge and her equally vulgar and foolish dupe are admirably drawn 
but Judith Arkroyd—the veriest novice could tell her for a dummy. | 
Intended to be the brilliant and fascinating daughter of a baronet at the 
end of the nineteenth century, she is but a reflection of the average 
Victorian novelist’s convention for a nymph of the landed aristocracy—a 
social caste which was outside de Morgan’s range of observation. Challis 
himself creaks at the joints, but beside the waxwork figure of his siren he 
is vitality personified. The high society characters of When Ghost Meets 
Ghost are equally impossible, whether you look at the earl’s daughter 
discoursing sententiously to her poet or nod over the middle-aged wooing 
of Mr. Pellew and Miss Dickenson, facetiously commented on by the 
author with exquisite tediousness. With the more passionate emotions, 
too, William de Morgan was not at home. His criminals and villains seem 
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to have no particular motives for their villainy, and one is glad when 
their ill deeds are performed “ off.’ Passions, whether of wickedness or 
love, did not burn fiercely in the old times which William de Morgan 
was recalling. So far as love was concerned, what figured there was the 
romantic attachment of boy and girl and the tender feeling, ripened by 
years, of husband and wife. The two early loves of Joseph Vance are 
painted as delicately as rose petals, but the consuming love that brings 
pain with its fiery joys was not within reach of his imagination. He took 
the romantic view of love, and puts it characteristically into the mouth of 


kind old Dr. Thorpe : 


“ Love is the golden bead at the bottom of the Crucible. But love isn’t thought, 
or perception, or even passion, in the ordinary sense. It’s God knows what. I give 
it up. But it’s a breath of fresh air from the highest heaven brought somehow 
into the stuffy cellar of our existence. It’s the flash of light that strikes on the wall 
of the tunnel our train is passing through, and shows us the burst of sunshine that 
is coming.” 


All his love affairs of young people typify this view, from the two pretty 
couples in Alice-for-Short to the unhappy love of Gracey in The Old 
Man’s Youth. It 1s all sweet and fragrant, bright as a blade of grass after 
rain. Old people regard it with moist eyes of approval, and even its 
unhappiness leaves the soul unravaged. There were two milieux in which 
William de Morgan was thoroughly at home—that of the not too pros- 
perous middle class to which he belonged himself and that of London’s 
mean streets whose inhabitants he had studied with constant affection. 
His romantic young loves belong to the middle class, and his domestic 
attachments—it is curious to note—usually to the mean streets. Middle- 
class elderly couples in his novels tend to resolve themselves into a whim- 
sically philosophical husband who tolerates with chaff the ill-tempered 
fussiness of a tiresome Gorgon, whereas his Christopher Vance is charming 

to his Missus and his Uncle Mo cherishes in Sapp’s Court his unofficial 
helpmeet Aunt Maria. The higher and more devastating passions he 
reserves for the aristocracy or for villains and unsatisfactory snares of 
middle-class youth, like the Lavinia Straker of Alice-for-Short; but the 
fire is cold and unconvincing, like one of those fires that burn in grates 
_on the stage, lurid but obviously sham. 
_ However, when William de Morgan was at home he was thoroughly 
installed with every circumstance of comfort. To read him then is like 
_ paying one of those precious visits of childhood to a charming elderly 
relative who kept special biscuits for tea and, with a certain twinkling 
_gaiety, treated one gravely as an equal while showing an intimate sym- 
| pathy with one’s immature views. There is an attractiveness in his whole 
attitude which is hardly explicable upon purely esthetic grounds, just as 
there was in our relative’s way of pouring out tea or peeling an orange. 
The charm was all of a piece with the person and the room he sat in ; 
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and William de Morgan’s leisurely fitting together of a scene, his familiar 
asides to his reader, his knowing waggishness, his passion for children 
and his pity for age are all of a piece with the character which, as narrator, 
he so amply reveals—the character of a fatherly, whimsical, tender, 
regretful, courageous, and humble-minded old English gentleman who 
believed firmly in the ultimate goodness of every created thing. If his 
fascinated readers sometimes praised his novels extravagantly it was not 
surprising, for his personality deserved the praise, and half the virtue, or 
more, of his stories, lies in the personality of their teller. There was no 
need to keep his personality out of the way, for the very reason that he 
was remembering rather than creating. He was not then the potter, 
struggling with lifeless clay, but like one who, closing his eyes, sees 
immediately a phantasmagoria pass before them. As he confessed, his 
characters came to him, and he waited to see what they would do. He 
had only to tell his readers what he saw and to comment lavishly, as 
kindly uncles do, on the stories of the past that they tell by the fireside. 
There are times when, with an almost pathetic earnestness, he calls the 
reader’s attention to a particular situation, as if both author and reader 
were sitting in the stalls at somebody else’s play. When, for instance, 
the two sisters in When Ghost Meets Ghost, after long thinking each other 
dead, draw near in extreme old age to their mutual recognition, he 
comments with tears in his eyes on the pathos of their position, as 
if he had been taken for the first time to see them by his gentle 
Gwendolen. We feel, when we most freely surrender to him, that we 
are depending, not on the force of his imagination, but on the clarity 
of his vision. : 
When he sees clearly, his people live and his places become solid before 
our eyes. No character lives more splendidly than Christopher Vance, the 
father of Joe, who, after his classic fight with Peter Gunn, founded his 
fortunes upon a second-hand signboard that proclaimed him, for the 
first time, builder. Into this character William de Morgan put all the 
combination of shrewdness and incapability, the kindliness, the im- 
providence, the venial dishonesty and the straightforwardness of intention 
which impressed him, after many years’ study of his own potters, as typi 
of the London working man in the ’fifties. Half the light goes out of the 
story when Christopher Vance dies, for his every appearance is ri 
comedy. Mr. Vance’s delightful peculiarities can only be illustrated b 
reference, so regardless is his creator of space, but it is, perhaps, per- 
missible to suppose that most readers will remember such scenes as the 
“ crocking ” of the “ hinseck,” the buying of the signboard, the first 
visit to Poplar Villa, the broaching of Pure Cairn Magorrachan Mountain: 
Dew after the first Mrs. Vance’s funeral, and the lordly style in which, 
at the height of his prosperity, he outlined his methods of business. . 
Alongside of Christopher Vance and his like—Jim Coupland in Alice-for- 
Short, Uncle Mo in When Ghost Meets Ghost, and the odd-job man in 
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The Old Man’s Youth—comes a whole gallery of London children which 
certainly Dickens cannot outdo. William de Morgan loved the street Arab 
fiercely and knew the shy, brave souls of these grubby boys and girls as 
intimately as their Cockney accents. The child Joe Vance, Alice in the 
dark basement with her drunken parents, the golden hearted ragamuffin 
who makes a brief appearance in Somehow Good, Lizarann in It Can Never 
Happen Again, and Dave and Dolly in When Ghost Meets Ghost are all 
brothers and sisters—one family of their creator’s affection and pity : 
and it is significant that one so loth as he to admit real evil in the world 
allowed Peggy Heath, one of his excellent young ladies, musing on the 
miseries of Alice’s early life, indignantly to criticise her Creator. 

Peggy herself, Lossie, Janey and all the other sweet young images of 
William de Morgan’s backward look on female beauty trip through his 
novels with dainty steps and roguish faces. Let him put them in what 
period he pleases, they are all sunny ringleted misses of the eighteen- 
fifties who are affectionately cheeky to their fathers and ready to devour 
any baby on sight. To imagine them all together is like seeing the entry 
of the bridesmaids in the Trial by Jury, and the men among us, at all 
events, like the jurymen, sing mentally, “‘ Cheer up, cheer up, we love 
you.” They nurse infectious diseases at a moment’s notice and rescue 
toddlers from the slums enthusiastically : even Sally in Somehow Good, 
who was unusually pert and slangy, nearly lost her life in rescuing her 
unknown father from drowning. Perhaps they are a little too faultless, a 
little too much the old man’s memory of a young man’s dream, but they 
are natural none the less, just as their middle-aged parents—their comedy 
a trifle exaggerated—are natural too. Augustus de Morgan was the original 
of Dr. Thorpe and all the other philosophical fathers of families, but 
we shall not inquire who were the originals of his elderly ladies who 
unless poor or bedridden, are fussy and intolerable. Yet they are not 
unreal, not half so unreal, for instance, as Mrs. Jellaby. William de 
Morgan had an unerring touch in portraying the middle class interior 


_ contemporary with Leech’s drawings, and I can give no better instance 


than the breakfast scene near the opening of Alice-for-Short, where one 


by one a prosperous British family of the ’sixties is brought on to the 
_ stage. 


It must be remarked, however, that his young men, even Joseph Vance, 


the best of them, have less solidity than the young women with whom 


_ they pair. They are never the real heroes of the story, but play distinctly 
second fiddle to the ladies. The paler and more ghostly character of these 
pleasant youths is not hard to explain. They were real ghosts, of the 
author himself, and still bound to him by a bit of emotional ectoplasm. 


| 


He could not quite detach them, and they are really at their best when 
their ghostliness is most freely recognised and they are presented, like 
Joseph Vance, as looking at themselves with the yearning eyes of far 
more elderly selves now lamenting stiffened limbs and deploring lost 
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opportunities. Charles Heath, the young man of. Alice-for-Short, by his — 
very objectivication exemplifies this point ; for he is only saved from being — 
a thing of nought by being made the medium for engaging memories of 
his author’s early days as an artist without a vocation. : | 
It may be said of William de Morgan’s best characters that, if they are» 
less liveh than Dickens’s, they are more true to life. There is an almost” 
Higorica. accuracy in their presentation which gives them more than an — 
artistic importance. The same is true of another character, perhaps his | 
most fondly regarded of all—the character of mid-nineteenth century 
London. There was not a stone of her pavements that he did not love, 

and in his affectionate delineation of her alleys, smells, noises, fogs and 
familiar voices he has immortalised her aspect as she stood on the brink - 
of that mechanical modernity which he lived to deplore. The whole — 
opening of Joseph Vance, with its dialogue in the public house and the 

fight that followed, Joe’s ’bus ride to Hampstead, Lossie’s description of the 

voyage to Herne Bay, the gloomy house in whose dingy cellar little Alice 

crept shivering, the gorgeous fog effects in Somehow Good and elsewhere, 
the Tallack Street of Jt Can Never Happen Again, the wistful reminis-— 
cences of a countrified Chelsea in The Old Man’s Youth, and, above all, 

the picture of Sapp’s Court in When Ghost Meets Ghost are masterpieces” 
of description in which William de Morgan rose to his highest level. 
The atmosphere and aspect of his boyhood’s London had become in-_ 
grained in his memory : he speaks of them with the familiarity of ancient 
friendship, and introduces them with a casual humour and a laugh at 
their peculiarities that reveal the depth of his affection. | 


It went down hill under the archway when you did go in, and you came to a step. 
If you did not tumble owing to the suddenness and depth of this step, you came 
to another ; and were stupefied by reaching the ground four inches sooner than ; 
you expected, and made conscious that your skeleton had been driven an equal 
distance upwards through your system. Then you could see Sapp’s Court, but 
under provocation, from its entry. When you recovered your temper you admitted 
that it was a better court than you anticipated. 

And the residences were in a row on the left, and there was a dead wall on the 
right with an inscription on a stone in it that said the ground twelve inches beyond 
belonged to somebody else. The wall was in the confidence of the main street, 
lending itself to a fiction that the houses therein had gardens or yards behind them. 
They hadn’t ; but the tenants believed they had, and hung out chemises and night- 
gowns and shorts to dry in the areas they had built their faith on; and really 
if they were properly wrung out afore hung up there was nothing to complain 
oraees the blacks didn’t hold on, not to crock, but got shook off or blew away 0 
theirselves. 


Readers of William de Morgan settle down luxuriously when they com 
to such paragraphs, for his most charming revelations of comic and lovabl 


humanity are certain sequels to his backward glances at quaint and friendl 
London. 


> 
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The quaint and friendly, indeed, rather than the passionately beautiful 
or the tensely dramatic were the aspects of life which chiefly lingered in 
his amiable retrospect. His plots, of course, abound in incident, accidents, 
runnings-over, drownings, gallant rescues, even murders, but they are all 
so amply commented and earnestly elongated with laborious detail that 
what magazine editors would now call their “‘ punch ”’ is entirely elimin- 
ated. He could not be dramatic and confessed it. In the longest and most 
involved of all his novels he humbly wrote : 


I, who write, have no aim in telling this story beyond that of repeating as clearly 
and briefly as may be the bare facts that make it up—of communicating them to 
whoever has a few hours to spare for the purpose, with the smallest trouble to 
himself in the perusal. I feel often that my lack of skill is spoiling what might 
be a good story. That I cannot help ; and I write with the firm conviction that 
any effort on my part to arrange those facts in such order that the tale should 
show dramatic force, or startle him with unexpected issues of event, would only 
procure derision for its writer, and might even obscure the only end he has at 
heart, that of giving a complete grasp of the facts, as nearly as may be in the order 
of their occurrence. 


So discursive a mind could not rise to the great moments of conflict 
and intensity, however apt in the accumulation of vivid detail. One seldom 
catches his characters in a significant or plastic attitude, and their dialogue,. 
so natural and racy in the give and take of daily life, falls stiff and dead 
just when the imagined scene calls for its quickening. Only now and then 
could he put a truly tragic emotion into appropriate words, and it is but 
just, in conclusion, to quote one of these rarities. It is Aunt Picture’s 
memory (When Ghost Meets Ghost) of seeing her husband taken on board 
a convict ship long years ago in the Chatham roads. Her neighbour asks 
if she ever saw her husband again, and she replies : 


“« Yes. Climbing up the side of the great ship half-way to the Nore. It was a four 
hours’ pull for the galley—six oars—each man wristlocked to his oar ; and each 
officer with a musket. But we had a little sail and kept the pace, though the wind 
was easterly. Then, when we reached the ship where she lay, we went as near as 
my men dared. And we saw each one of them—the ten—unhandcuffed to climb 
the side, and a cord over the side made fast to him to give him no chance of death 
in the waters—no chance. And then I saw my husband and knew he saw me... . 
He tried to call out. But the ship’s officer struck him a cruel blow upon the mouth, 
and he was dragged to the upper deck and hidden from me. We saw them all 

- aboard, all the ten. It was the last boatload from the hulk, and all the yards were 
manned by now, and the white sails growing on them. Oh, but she was beautiful, 
the great ship in the sunshine. . . . Oh, but she was beautiful. I’ve dreamed of her 
many’s the time since then, with her three masts straight up against the blue ; 
you could see them in the water upside down. I could not find the heart to let 
my men row away and leave her there. I had come to see her go, and it was a long 
wait we had... . Yes, it was on towards evening before the breeze came to move 
her ; and all those hours we waited. It was money to my men, and they had a good 
will to it. . . . Yes, she did move in the end. I saw the sails flap, and there was: 
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the clink of the anchor-chain. I’ve dreamt it again many and many a time, and seen 
her take the wind and move, till she was all a mile away and more. We watched 
her away with all aboard of her. And when the wind rose in the night I was mad 
to think of her out on the great sea, and how I should never see him again. But 
the time went by, and I did.” 


There is nothing in all his novels to rival the tragic simplicity of this 
speech : it is significant that he put it into the lips of a very old woman. 
It was the thought of old age which struck the most poignant emotions 
from his heart—old age with all its bright joys faded into a far distance 
and only its regrets in view, clutching even the memory of deep sorrows 
as a last warming flicker in the dying embers. Youth seemed to him 
infinitely enviable, old age infinitely pathetic. The title of his last fragment 


ee Me eG ee 


might stand for the inspiration of his whole literary work—The Old Man’s 


Youth. 
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REPRINTS—V 


[For the following we are indebted to Mr. Thomas Hardy. Mr. Hardy writes : 
“ This fine poem was originally published in Once a Week in the summer of 1862,, 
having been written after a short visit to the International Exhibition of that year, 
in which was hung a picture by Géréme of the interior of the Coliseum during the 
Empire. The poem has never been reprinted. 

“The author of the verses was born at Fordington Vicarage, Dorchester, in 1832, 
died unmarried at Queen’s College, Cambridge, 1873, and was buried at Fordington. 
He was Hulsean prizeman at the University, an accomplished Greek scholar and 
musician, and had early showed every promise of becoming a distinguished English. 
poet. But the fates said otherwise. As a prose writer he was for many years on the 
staff of the old Literary Gazette, and on that of the Saturday Review in the eighteen- 
sixties under Cook and Harwood as editors. He was also an occasional reviewer in. 
the Quarterlies of that date. —T. Fist 


Ave Caesar 
I 


HEN the Emperor lay a-dying 
And an unresisted spell 
Like a cloud across his eyelids 
From the land of darkness fell ; 
** Ave, Cesar ! ”’ 
Sounded o’er him like a knell— 
** Ave, Cesar ! ”’ 
From the borderland of hell. 


II 
For a vision rose upon him 
In the dimness of the night, 
Dark at first, but clear and clearer 
Ere he died at morning light— 
Musing, musing, 
All too late, on Wrong and Right ; 
(‘‘ Ave, Cesar ! ’’) 
’T was a vision of affright. 


III 
Lo ! the storied Coliseum, 
All in blaze with green and red ; 
Lo ! the elephant and panther 
On the canopy overhead ; 
Sand is strewing 
Where the fighting-men have bled ; 
(“« Ave, Cesar ! ”’) 
Men are dragging off the dead. 
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IV 
Now a myriad ranks are silent, i 
Watching what may next befall ; : 
And another troop advances, 
Buckler’d Thracian, sinewy Gaul ; 
Them the trainer— 
Loud, uncaring, daring, all— 
Unto Cesar 
Brings, to greet him ere they fall. 


V 
** Ave, Caesar Imperator ! ” 
Thus they used to shout of old ; 
‘* Dying men salute thee, Czesar ! ”’ 
Thus the horrid greeting rolled 
In the vision, 
Round and round his bed of gold, 
(‘‘ Ave, Cesar ! ’’) 
While his limbs were growing cold. 


VI 
And they waved their arms before him ; 
Touched the purple one by one ; 
Said, “‘ The dying greet thee, Cesar, 
From another world begun, 
(Ave, Cesar ! ), 
Where our servitude is done ; 
(Ave, Czesar ! ) 
Emperor and slave are one.”’ 


HORACE MOULE (1862) 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. Our 
Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


ROM time to time I have given, in these notes, descriptions of books 

which have come my way, and which I have not been able to find in the 

British Museum Catalogue or in the ordinary books of reference. Two 

more such books have come into my hands recently, and of these I will 
describe one this month and the other, I hope, in the November number of THE 
Lonpon Mercury. The one I shall write about now is connected with no less an 
author than Oliver Goldsmith, though it can hardly lay claim to any great importance 
as a first edition. It does, however, seem to me to be of some interest as the first 
attempt to make a selection from Goldsmith’s poetical works. The title-page runs 
as follows : 


SELECT POEMS 
BY 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH, M.B. 


Consisting of 


RETALIATION, DOouBLE 'TRANSFORMATION, 
EDWIN and ANGELINA, A NEw SIMILE. 


[Ornament.] 
LONDON : 


Printed for W. GriFFINn, at Garrick’s Head, Catherine-Street, 
in the Strand. 


MDCCLXXV. 


The volume is an octavo pamphlet, uncut and in the original grey paper wrappers. 
It measures about eight and three-quarter by five and three-quarter inches. There 
are twenty pages all told, the first three (title, reverse [blank], and first page of 
Retaliation) being unnumbered. The sheets are arranged rather curiously, there 
being two sections of four leaves each, with signatures A and B, both enclosed in a 
sheet of two leaves forming pages [1] and [2] and 19 and 20 of the pamphlet. ‘This 
booklet is earlier than any other selection from Goldsmith’s poems, I think, and 
the choice is a curious one, especially when one considers that Griffin was the 
publisher of The Deserted Village, and not of Retaliation or of the Essays (in which 
the New Simile and the Double Transformation appeared), so that he was not merely 
making up a pamphlet of poems of which he happened to have the copyright. There 
is no mention of these Select Poems in the Dictionary of National Biography, nor 
can I find a copy in the British Museum. There is, however, in the Museum a 
collected edition of the poems and essays, published by Griffin in 1775, the same 
year as my pamphlet. The first collected edition of the Poems and Plays was that 
published in Dublin in 1777. If any reader of these pages has any information about 
the Select Poems of 1775, 1 should be very much obliged to him if he would hand it 


m to me. 
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© Pine: again I have found entertainment in the pages of the Bulletin of the New 
York Public Library—this time in the July number which contains an account, 
and catalogue, of The Beadle Collection. You, dear reader, I dare say, do not know 
what The Beadle Collection is. No more did I, until a day or two ago, when this 
issue of the Bulletin arrived upon my breakfast table. Now I know it to be a collection 
of the publications of Beadle & Co. (later Beadle & Adams), a firm of “ dime-novel 
publishers ” of New York, which operated from 1859 onwards. The founder of the 
firm was Erastus Beadle, who was born in 1821, and the books he published deal 
mostly with the life of American heroes and pioneers, and with life in the wilder 
parts of the Continent. They have the most alluring titles ; on any page of the list 
of the fourteen hundred volumes in this collection one reads such gems as Big Benson, 
the Brazos bombshell, or, The Queen of the Lasso ; Brimstone Bob, and his lightning 
horse Quartette, or, Major Bragg’s ride to Tombstone (is ““ 'Tombstone”’ a place, I 
wonder, or can the title be metaphorical ?); and Salamander Sam, or, The Swamp 
Island Renegades : A tale of the everglades and jungles. 1 could go on reading such 
titles for a very long time ; I should even like to read the books, which are, of course, 
in many instances extremely rare, for this kind of literature disappears (from hard 
usage and carelessness) with extraordinary rapidity. The Collection, with which this 
article deals, has been given to the New York Library by Dr. Frank P. O’Brien. A 
further section of the Provengal Catalogue is also printed in this number of the Bulletin. 


” 


ADDITIONS TO PUBLIC COLLECTIONS. 


T is a great pleasure to have to record here, what has already been recorded in 

the daily papers, that an anonymous benefactor has given to the Trustees of the 
British Museum a large donation, whereby they have been enabled to purchase 
from Messrs. Quaritch another copy of the first folio of Shakespeare’s plays. This — 
makes the second absolutely complete copy of the 1623 folio in the British Museum, © 
the famous Grenville folio being the first. The special point of interest about this 
new copy is that it has the Droeshout portrait of Shakespeare in the first state ; that — 
is to say that the moustache is unfinished and that there is no shading on the left _ 
side of the collar. Only two other copies are known in this state. The anonymous 
benefactor, to whom everybody’s thanks are due, gave about five-sixths of the total — 
cost of this book, Messrs. Quaritch themselves made a contribution, and the Trustees ; 
of the Museum found the rest. The new first folio is now on view in the King’s — 
Library. i 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATANOGUTEE 


M5&; JAMES TREGASKIS has at present a very interesting little book in his 
shop, The Caxton Head, 66, Great Russell Street, W.C.1. This volume is 
written in Icelandic, a tongue with which I am not familiar, for which reason the 
interest of the book is not to me primarily literary, but antiquarian. The book is 
Martin Moeller’s Soliloquia Animal: and it was published in 1677 at Hélar, Iceland. 
It is a small octavo, printed very crudely, probably from wooden types ; it is orna- 
mented with rough woodcuts of the life of Christ, and is in the original Icelandic 
blind-stamped binding. ‘The price of the book is £18. All early Icelandic books are 
very rare, and this particular one is so, and, moreover, is not in the British Museum : 
catalogue of Icelandic books, nor in the Cornell Icelandic collection. No printer’s 
name is given, but, as there was for three hundred years only one press in Iceland, 
this omission does not present any difficulty. Mr. Tregaskis has kindly given me the - 
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following particulars about the first Icelandic press, and I give them here, as I 
imagine that they may prove as interesting to some of my readers as they have to me. 
The press was originally erected at Hédlar in 1530, when the famous Icelandic 
breviary was printed, of which the only known copy was destroyed by fire at Copen- 
hagen in the eighteenth century. The same press is found working at Breidalbolstad 
in 1562 ; it was subsequently purchased by Bishop Thorlaksen, and was established 
by him at Napufell in the valley of Eynfiord, but was afterwards moved back to Holar, 
as being a more convenient place for the printing of the first Icelandic Bible. Here 
the press took root for more than a century, but the time came when it once more 
took the road, this time to Skalbolt. It came back again to Hlar in 1704. In 1799 it 
was purchased by the Icelandic Literary Society and was erected at Leira. Sir George 
Mackenzie gives an interesting account of the press in 1810. “‘ We visited in our way 
the only printing office now in Iceland, which is close to Leira, in a small and miserable 
wooden building, situate in the midst of a bog. . . . Two men are engaged in the 
printing office : they have a press of the common construction, and make their own 
inks of oil and lamp black. There are eight founts of type : six Gothic and two Roman, 
with a few Greek characters.” It is clear that even as late as 1810 this isolated press 
still worked at a great disadvantage, and it is reasonable to assume that at no earlier 
period of its history was it anything but primitive—the execution of the present book 
shows that it was not in the middle of the seventeenth century. 


5 hm eleventh part of the remarkable alphabetical catalogue at present being 
issued by Messrs. Pickering & Chatto, of 1, King Street, St. James’s, S.W. 1, 
reached me the other day. The entries in this part are those from Scotland to Sir 
Robert Stapylton. Some twenty-five pages are given to Shakespeare, over forty to 
sporting books, and eleven to various editions of the plays and other works of 
Sheridan. Of the Shakespeare books the most important is a large and perfect 
copy, priced at £950, of the Poems of 1640, having what is described as “‘ a most 
brilliant impression ” of the portrait by Will Marshall. There is also, for £550, a 
second folio, 1632, of the Comedies, Histories and Tragedies ; this copy has the 
imprint ‘‘ Printed by Tho. Cotes for William Aspley,” which is one of the six main 
variations of the title-page of this book. Most copies were ‘‘ Printed by Tho. Cotes 
for Robert Allot,” and there are two important different imprints bearing Allot’s 
name (besides several slight variations), and there are also imprints with the names 
of John Smethwick, Richard Hawkins, and Richard Meighen—all printed by Cotes. 
According to Miss Bartlett, the rarest issue is that with Meighen’s imprint, but the 
Aspley imprint must also be very rare, for Messrs. Pickering record that only one 
has been sold by auction in the last twenty-five years—the van Antwerp copy sold 
in America in 1907. None of the early quartos are in this catalogue, but there are 
some interesting later ones—the Hamlets of 1676 (£63) and 1683 (£35) and the 
Julius Cesar of 1684 (£75), the last book being, though late, the first quarto edition 
of the play. Six editions were published between 1684 and 1691, owing to the great 
popularity of Julius Caesar as acted by Thomas Betterton. Messrs. Pickering & 
Chatto also offer in this list some Shakespearean adaptations, among others, Nahum 
Tates’ Lear, 1681 (£28), and his Richard the Second, 1681 (£15. 15s.) ; Sir William 
Davenant’s Macbeth, 1674 (£45), and Thomas Duffett’s The Empress of Morocco, 
1674 (£32), which has an epilogue burlesquing Macbeth, from which some quotations 
were given by Mr. Montague Summers in the preface to his recent book, Shakespeare 
Adaptations. All the adaptations I have mentioned as being in this catalogue are 
first editions and in quarto, as are also Davenant & Dryden’s Tempest, 1670 (£30), 
Thomas Shadwell’s Timon of Athens, 1678 (£21), and Edward Ravenscroft’s Titus 
Andronicus, 1687 (£32 10s.).. The pages devoted to Sheridan in this list contain a 
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good deal of interesting bibliographical matter ; to me the two most attractive 
items offered are a copy of the first edition, octavo, 1781, of The Critic, inscribed in 
Sheridan’s hand: “To Stella from the Author,” for which {21 is asked, and The 
School for Scandal, octavo, 1779 (£32). The latter is not at all what it seems, but a 
political and satirical play dealing with the American war of independence, and — 
using Sheridan’s title and characters. In the dramatis persone Charles Surface is ; 
given as played by “ Mr. King ” (George III.), Joseph Surface by “ Lord Thane ” 
(Bute), Moses by ‘‘ Lord Boreas” (North), and so on. This is apparently a very 
rare book, and no other edition of it was ever printed. When I am dealing with - 
Messrs. Pickering & Chatto’s catalogues I always like to pick out some more or 
less obscure poet from the many who are usually included, and to give some 
quotation from his works. This time let me choose George Sewell, whom some of ; 
the readers of these notes may not know. Several books and pamphlets by him are 
in this list, among them the octavo Poems on Several Occasions, issued by Curll in ~ 
1719, for which book 1 15. is asked. Sewell was educated at Eton and at Peterhouse, ; 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1709. He became a doctor and practised 
at Hampstead. He lived in great poverty and died of consumption in 1726. He was — 
buried, without a friend to come to his funeral, and his grave was unmarked. 
According to Nichols, however, his remains “‘ lie just under a hollow tree which — 
formed a part of a hedgerow that was once the boundary of the churchyard ” of — 
Hampstead. Whether the place is identifiable now I do not know. He was not, — 
ordinarily, a great poet (though some verses of his on the schoolboys playing at 
Eton have some merit), but when death was very near to him he wrote one most 
beautiful and original poem on his garden at Hampstead : 


Dost thou thy little spot survey ? 
From tree to tree, with doubtful cheer, 
Pursue the progress of the year, 
What winds arise, what rains descend, 
When thou, before that year, shalt end ? 


What do thy noon-tide walks avail, 
To clear the leaf, and pick the snail, 
Then wantonly to death decree 
An insect usefuller than thee ? 
Thou and the worm are brother-kind, 
As low, as earthy, and as blind. 


i 
: 
Why, Damon, with the forward day, | 


Vain wretch ! Canst thou expect to see 
The downy peach make court to thee ? 
Or that thy sense shall ever meet 
The bean-flower’s deep-embosom’d sweet, 
Exhaling with an evening blast ? 
Thy evenings then will all be past. 


Thy narrow pride, thy fancied green, 

(For vanity’s in little seen) 

All must be left when Death appears, 

In spite of wishes, groans, and tears ; 
Nor one of all thy plants that grow, 
But Rosemary, will with thee go. 


I should like to think that someone, having read these lines, could find Sewell’s 
grave at Hampstead, and would cast upon it a sprig of Rosemary—for remembrance. 


: 


ow 
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Tog Mr. Francis Edwards, of 83, High Street, Marylebone, W. 1, Catalogue 
No. 435, consisting of autograph letters, manuscripts and historical documents, 
has arrived. A list of this sort often makes tantalising reading, for just a sentence 
or so—enough to whet the appetite—is quoted from so many letters of which one 
would like to read the whole. Here, for instance, we get a snatch of what William 
Cowper wrote to Hayley about translating Homer—a letter which can be bought 
for eight guineas ; and here, too, are a few lines from the six pages (never yet 
published) that Alexander Pope wrote in 1734 to his old friend Martha Blount : 
“This may be the last time I shall see those scenes of my past life, where I have 
been so happy, and I look upon one of them [i.e., Mapledurham] in particular in 
this light, since it was there I first knew you. Adieu for this time.’’ You can buy the 
whole of that letter from Mr. Edwards for £25 ; and for {100 you may buy the 
original manuscripts of William Coombe’s Second Tour of Dr. Syntax, Johnny Quae 
Genus, Dance of Life, and others ; for eight guineas the original manuscript of 


_ Cowper’s poem, On Mrs. Montagu’s Feather-Hangings ; and for only three guineas 


that of an eight-page unpublished (and possibly unfinished) poem by Leigh Hunt, 
beginning : 

It was the time when Autumn with the thrill 

Of Summer’s farewell kiss was sparkling still, 

And each new day had its renew’d delights, 

Fresh morns, and golden noons, and silver nights. 


And there are many more things in this interesting catalogue to which I would refer 


had I only the space. There is even a letter from Charles Lamb to Southey. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 
COBDEN-SANDERSON 


R. COBDEN-SANDERSON, who died at his Hammersmith home 
early last month, was one of the greatest bookbinders of any age, and 
his influence has spread far beyond his own workshop. He rescued | 
English bookbinding from sham and shoddy, and restored to it its 
dignity as a beautiful craft. ‘‘ He got his results,” writes Mr. Douglas Cockerell, his 
former pupil, in the article on bookbinding in The Art of the Book, “ by sheer 
genius in the right use of simple elements.” His tools were very few and simple. 

He used inlays very sparingly, and his finest bindings depend entirely [for their 
decoration] on the effect of gold on leather. The style of design which he founded has 
spread throughout the trade, mainly through the teaching at the various technical 
schools, and it is now comparatively rare to find an elaborate binding of recent date 
without some attempt having been made to connect the tools so that they form an 
organic whole. 

He restored the “ flexible ”’ back in place of the stiff hollow back, which throws 
the strain of opening and shutting on to the joints, the weakest part. He would have, 
of course, no sham “ raised bands”; and he covered his books with leather used 
as leather instead of leather pared down to the thinness of paper. He deplored the 
“‘ finish ’’ which before his revival of the craft had ‘‘ outrun invention, and is the 
greatest characteristic of modern bookbinding.” 


THE DOVES PRESS 


OBDEN-SANDERSON founded the Doves Press in association with 

Mr. Emery Walker in 1900, four years after the death of William Morris. By 
their simplicity and austerity and the absence of any decoration, the Doves Press books © 
present at first sight a look in sharp contrast to that of the richly decorated pages 
of the Kelmscott Press. Nevertheless they carry on the Kelmscott Press tradition, 
for Morris himself recognised and insisted that the beauty of well-printed books — 
comes from their ‘architectural goodness,’ and was even apologetic for the 
decorations which he as ‘‘a decorator by profession” lavished upon his owns 
printed pages. The Doves Press type, inspired by and in the main copied from 
Nicholas Jenson’s roman letter, surpasses in beauty any other roman letter which 
has ever been cast ; but the setting, spacing and imposition of the pages, and the 
perfect presswork on the Batchelor paper count for even more than the type. After 
his association with Emery Walker had ceased, Cobden-Sanderson carried on the 
Doves Press alone until the years of the war, when failing sight and the weight of 
advancing years caused him to give it up. Practical idealist as he was, his work as a 
craftsman was to him something sacred—almost a kind of religion. When he gave 
up printing he sank his punches, matrices and types in the Thames. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF PRINTING 


ibe because London is the biggest city in the world we are apt to forget that 
it is also the world’s biggest centre of printing. That makes the opening of the 
London School of Printing last month an event of the highest importance for the 
progress of the industry, not in London only, but in these islands generally. The 
work done in London is not, as a rule, what we call fine printing. London, indeed, 
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is the centre of the publishing trade, but the publishers’ books are mostly printed 
elsewhere, although most of them are bound, or rather cased, in London. London 
printers are chiefly engaged in printing newspapers and in the huge output of 
advertisements and other commercial work of every shape and kind. The greatness 
of the interests which they have to serve and the quickness with which most of their 
work has to be done call for efficiency in organisation and execution which demand 
great material resources and also the highly specialised training of the head, the 
hand, and the eye. The new school which has just been opened by the London 
County Council in Stamford Street takes over the staff and the goodwill of the 
Saint Bride Printing School, which for twenty-eight years has given instruction 
in printing to a great and ever-increasing number of students. Under its principal, 
Mr. J. R. Riddell, now head of the new London School, the Saint Bride School 
won the confidence and support both of employers and employed by the efficiency 
of its teaching within its own rather narrow limits. The zeal and keenness of the 
principal and his staff inspired also their students. 


COURSES AT THE LONDON SCHOOL OF PRINTING 


| fap before me what is called on the title-page ‘‘ An Abridged Prospectus ” 
of the School work. “ Abridged’ here seems to mean “ short”; but the 
prospectus, printed on eighteen octavo pages of “art” paper (although there are 
no half-tone blocks to call for the use of such a stock), is long enough to give a pretty 
good idea of the aims which will guide the training of the students. There are five- 
year courses in composition, letterpress machining, lithography, stereotyping and 
electrotyping, commercial binding and warehouse-work. There is a whole-time 
course for the sons of master-printers, and courses in costing and estimating ; 
salesmanship ; advertisement writing, design and lay-out; paper for printers ; 
science for printers ; proof-reading ; printing inks, and “ general knowledge ”’— 
this last of a rather special kind. 
_ The training proposed is certainly calculated to turn out smart and efficient men, 
as smartness and efficiency are sometimes understood in commercial circles ; and 
there is hardly any subject amongst those mentioned which ought not to be taught 
at the school. But the prospectus smacks of the “ business college,” which trains 
junior clerks and shorthand typists for City offices excellently well, and trains them 
for nothing else. Printing is the greatest of the graphic arts, at least in the sense that 
it is the most widespread of them all ; and it exacts tribute and service from all the 
rest. I find nothing in the prospectus to suggest that printing is an art at all, or 
that the printer may be more than a clever artisan with a keen eye for the main 
chance. There seems to be no provision for training the student to that right sense 
of design and materials from which good craftsmanship comes. ‘There seems to be 
nothing to train his good taste. That, indeed, cannot be done by any set course, 
although classes in lettering and drawing would help much, besides being of the 
: greatest use in training the young compositor to choose and use his types. He will 
be influenced even more by the tone and atmosphere of his school. 

One naturally takes the measure of a printing school from the circulars and 
announcements which it sends out. The note of good taste is sadly wanting from the 
prospectus of the London School ; and there comes with it a broadsheet headed, 
Saint Bride School Chronicle ; The Progressive Printer’s Friend, which is vulgar alike 
in its tone and in its printing. The influence of the School on the printing trade is 
sure to be very great, and the governors should aim from the first at the highest 


standard and quality in its teaching and in its work. B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
(To the Editor of THe LonpoN MERcuRY) 


IR,—In the April number of Tue Lonpon Mercury Mr. John Freeman writes of 

the “ myth” of Stevenson, but the ‘“‘ myth” nowadays has really no existence. 
“ Securus judicat orbis terrarum,”’ wrote Origen, possibly translating Aristotle’s earlier 
dictum, and the world has evidently determined that Stevenson’s fame is assured, that 
he is, if not a king, at least the Prince Charming or Prince Florizel of Literature—certainly 
of the Blood Royal. 

In this connection it is useful to note that the Edinburgh Edition is at a high premium 
(published originally at £1 1s. a volume it now commands—thirty-two volumes—between 
£80-f90 at sales) ; the Pentland Edition also commands a premium, and it is safe to 
prophesy that the new Vailima Edition will also follow suit. Add this note from a sale at 
Sotheby’s on March 27th last: “. . . a fine copy of the four-page pamphlet ‘ To the 
Thompson Class Club, from their stammering Laureate,’ 1883, which brought £95, a great 
advance on the prices—five and eight guineas—paid for the two first to appear in the 
market in 1913.” 

The romance of “‘ Tusitala,” in far Samoa, the pathos of his apprehension that his name 
was “‘ writ in water” which haunted him before death, together with the affection of his 
friends and the loyalty of his followers, no doubt combined to create a “‘ myth ” for the 
moment after his decease. ; 

Soon murmurs were heard amongst his old artist and painter friends at this Deification, 
and gibes were muttered like those of Gildon formerly against Defoe and Robinson Crusoe 
“‘ Every old woman bought it and left it as a legacy with the Pilgrim’s Progress, the Practice 
of Piety, and God’s Revenge against Murder.” Then Henley arose in his wrath, furious that 
his former boon companion and brother artist should be posed as Preacher, Prophet, ev 
as Saint, for the vulgar, and smote the Brazen Image. The present writer remembers aski 
a painter of repute (who died some ten years ago), and who was a “ pal’ of Robert Louis’ 
and of Bob Stevenson’s, in the old Paris-Barbizon days, and also a friend of Henley’s, what 
he thought of the famous (“‘ infamous,”’ Stevensonians called it) onslaught. ‘‘ Someone ha 
to do it,” he said, “ but it ought not to have been Henley.” | 

This, of course, is all ancient history now. What remains, then? What exactly i 
Stevenson’s position ? Millais gave it neatly enough years since, and his words remai 
effective to-day. ‘‘ You know Stevenson, don’t you ? ” cried Millais across the dinner tab 
to (Sir) Sidney Colvin. “‘ Well, I wish you would tell him from me, if he cares to know, tha’ 
he is the very first of living artists. I don’t mean writers merely, but painters, and all of us 
Nobody living can see with such an eye as that fellow, and nobody is such a living master 
of his tools.” 

Mr. Freeman depreciates Stevenson as compared with Poe, but, after all, a great deal 
Poe is melodrama of the “ Ha! Ha!” type. Who reads Poe after he is thirty ? What ne 
editions are produced of his works ? One is grateful to him for having frozen one’s yout 
blood, but one certainly does not return to him as to Stevenson. 

Again, Mr. Freeman seems to quarrel with Stevenson’s “ simplicity,” but simplicity 
as everyone knows, is a characteristic of genius. Who could be simpler than Scott 
Cervantes ? 

The plain fact is that Stevenson, had he been a trifle more simple, might have co 
nearer to the stature of Scott. 

Scott, of course, is a creator-type of true genius ; Stevenson, a master craftsman an 
artist, occupies a lesser place ; yet he, too, has his shrine in the Pantheon —Yours, etc 


A Borner “‘ STEVENSONIAN.” : 
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CORRESPONDENCE 641 
AUSTRALIAN LITERATURE 


(To the Editor of THz Lonpon Mercury) 


eae David McKee Wright and I are too far away, at the Antipodes, to discuss 
Australian Literature in consecutive issues of THE LONDON Mercury. And if there 
is a gap of six months between letters, your readers may be pardoned for forgetting what 
the last one was about. None the less, since I don’t doubt THe LoNDoN Mercury is 
preserved by its subscribers, they can by referring to the January issue recapture the 
substance of Mr. Wright’s letter, to which this is a reply. 

I judge Mr. Wright classes me with those Australians who see little virtue in the mind 
and work of their own countrymen—or (which is worse) with those prejudiced English- 
men who despise things Australian without examination. If he will do me the honour 
to read my book, “ Nile to Aleppo,” he will know how ready I am to praise the qualities, 
the temperament, and the work of my fellow Australians and how jealous I am of their 
achievements. But I will not bore your readers with an analysis of my own predilections. 

Mr. Wright claims that in any literary sense Sydney is as old as London—that all 
English tradition is ours by right of race—that we have merely changed the colour of 
our environment. Well, then, has Australia produced poetry of the quality of English 
verse ? and—which is more pertinent—is she producing literature of the quality of 
contemporary England ? I don’t think Mr. Wright would grant that ‘‘ Yes ”’ is the answer 
to either question. Why is it not ‘‘ Yes ’’ ? I believe the answer is that though in theory 
we have the heritage of English Letters here, in practice we do not adopt it. The 
Australian nation is carving out its own destiny in politics, in social procedure, in 
economics, in general outlook unprejudiced by old-world tradition. And I believe the 
fact is that, unconsciously or deliberately, Australian writers are proceeding in the same 
way. 

Alter all, I don’t say that real work is not being done here—though Mr. Wright implies 
I do. I quote this from my offending article : ‘‘ As I judge the temper of your readers, they 
will not generalise hastily from what I have said. They will not infer that all Australians 
brag offensively about their nationhood and scorn the virtues of English institutions, or 
that there is no introspection and no philosophy and no other worldliness here, or that 
there is no Australian work of Letters that has eluded the blemish of Realism : there is 
more than one that will endure.’”’ What I do say is that the work being done here is of a 
different quality from that being done in England—that this is so far inevitable—that 
it will not always be inevitable. THe Lonpon Mercury and the Bulletin print the best 
verse produced in their respective countries. But let Mr. Wright say how many regular 


“ 


Bulletin contributors of verse would be considered by THE LoNDON Mercury as “ up 
to” publishing standard ? : 

I am anxious that Australian literary production should be better known in England. 
So, I think, is Mr. Wright. I wish he would write some sort of Prolegomena to Australian 
verse—to show its qualities and characteristics. It’s futile for me to go on asserting that 
English contemporary poetry is more subtle, more unobtrusive in form, more prone to 
employ historical backgrounds and half-lights than is the poetry of Australia—and for 
Mr. Wright to go on flatly contradicting these assertions. Let the English people make 
their own estimate. I believe they would judge quite without prejudice. For in England 
there is a consummate fairness of literary judgment that is unexcelled. And let not the 
Bulletin call me a Bad Australian for saying so.—Yours, etc., 

Queensland. 


MR. PENNELL AND THE KELMSCOTT CHAUCER 
(To the Editor of Tut LONDON Mercury) 


C'IR,—Mr. Pennell writes to me as follows: 
“<I am deeply indebted to Miss May Morris for supporting me in my statement ; 
in fact, she goes much further, and gives the actual facts, and she knows, or maybe it 
is Emery Walker who gave them to her, that the pencil drawings by Burne-Jones were 
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translated into lines (?) suited for wood engravings, ‘ Catterson Smith altering pencil tones — 
(by Sir E. B. J.) into lines . . . photographed on to the block and engraved by W. H. 
Hooper.’ The facts are much more fully stated by Miss Morris than I gave them ; but, 
as you may not know, I saw Burne-Jones’ drawings in his studio, and at, I think, the 
Exhibition of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society (and since at Cambridge) ; I also 
saw Catterson Smith’s version of them—utterly and completely changed ; and saw 
W. H. Hooper cutting them. These facts are also stated more or less in the Kelmscott — 
Chaucer, and I stated them fully in the Daily Chronicle, London, during Morris’s 
lifetime. If I had not been in London and known these facts, which Miss May Morris ~ 
corroborates, I should not have stated them. But I am much indebted to her for — 
supporting me—even though they wipe out your ‘ denial.’ I should be glad if you would 
give this the same publicity as you gave Miss Morris. It may further interest you to 
know that Mr. Goudy and I are starting, in the Art Students’ League this autumn, © 
classes on the Graphic Arts.” 


Mr. Pennell’s words in his Scannon Lecture (The Graphic Arts, page 88) are these: 
“The drawings [of the Kelmscott Chaucer] are said to have been done by Burne-Jones. 
They were not.” Miss Morris wrote in her “ corroboration’: “‘ The drawings for the 
Kelmscott Chaucer were made by Burne-Jones with a pencil on as nearly as possible 
the scale to which the woodcuts were to be engraved.””—Yours faithfully, 


‘ 


B. H. NEwDIGATE. 
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A LETTER FROM FRANCE 


NATIONALIST WRITERS 


AST year certain persons, of whom I was one, conducted an agitation for 

a demobilisation of the intellect. The Nationalists, whose whole raison @’étre 

and belief consist in keeping the intellect mobilised, snubbed us severely, 

-—< Nevertheless, this demobilisation is, owing to the force of circumstances, 

coming irresistibly to pass ; even the Nationalist writers themselves are beginning 

to lay aside their metaphorical helmets and their literary hand-grenades. They are 

returning to the arts and blandishments of peace, and in their hands they wave 

palm leaves. These are academical, in the case of M. Maurras, and, in that of 
M. Barrés, those of the deserts of the East. 

M. Maurras, who used to be a literary critic of eminence, has now brought together 
in his Pages Littératres some of his old critical articles. One finds in them, once more, 
the clear-cut style, the subtle judgments, the narrow and intentionally dry taste of a 
southerner who carries to exaggeration the cult of classicism, the distrust and hatred 
of romanticism, and whose very prejudices and errors are in themselves always 
amusing and instructive. Many persons of taste have long wished that M. Maurras 
would abandon, to some extent, his crushing burden of political journalism, to return 
to literature, and to take up again the old intellectual and moral problems of his 
life, upon which he is far from having said his last word. 

In the meanwhile here he is as candidate for the academic chair of Paul Deschanel. 
But perhaps this is for reasons more political than literary. The most recent elections 
have shown us that the Academy is emphasising more and more its trend to the 
right. We know, indeed, how great, in this illustrious body, are the ravages of the 
political microbe, and to what a point the division between the Academicians of the 
left, and the Academicians of the right has been pushed. The election of such a 
well-known royalist, doctrinaire and propagandist as M. Maurras would be a victory 
of first importance for the right, and would turn the Academy into a Nationalist and 
Conservative stronghold. But it is precisely for political reasons that his candidature 
is in danger of failing. On purely literary grounds there would be no fight, for 
M. Maurras’s talent as a writer, his important place in the history of contemporary 
French thought, are beyond dispute ; but, as things are, Anatole France, who has 
for thirty years been his literary godfather, and who, in spite of political differences, 
has retained much intellectual kindness for him, has now come forward as a vigorous 
opponent of his candidature. 

Further, it is to be noted that /’Action Frangaise, which is as much as to say Messrs. 
Maurras and Daudet, have for the past twenty years, with a frenzied energy that is 
almost incredible, insisted on treating all literary questions and particularly all 
questions concerned with the Academy, as political issues. They are themselves 
partly responsible for the sore that at present afflicts the intellect of France, a sore 
which, since the Dreyfus case, they have kept open and have prevented from healing 
over. M. Maurras’s rightful position is obviously a seat in the French Academy. 
But the rightful position of M. Bergson, the greatest intellect in France to-day, 
whom the civilised world holds to be one of the two or three most powerful thinkers 
at present dwelling on our planet, was, even more incontestably, a seat in the 
Academy. Moreover, when he was elected some ten years ago, M. Maurras aimed 
at him a campaign of vulgar insults, of which, incidentally, the sole result was to 
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secure for M. Bergson the votes of two or three wavering Academicians, who were © 
affronted at such proceedings. “‘I do not read [Action Frangaise for fear of — 
becoming a republican,” André Gide once said ; M. Bourget, who led the opposition, — 


within the Academy, to M. Bergson, might then have said: “I do not read the 
press-campaign in /’Action Frangaise for fear of being constrained to vote for 


M. Bergson.” An analogous campaign against M. Maurras himself is to be expected — 


in the press of the left and of the extreme left. And it would not be strange, if, by 


~~ 


an agreeably ironical recurrence of events, this should similarly win votes for him. — 
Already a journalist of the left side, M. Gustave Tery, has announced his own — 


candidature in order to do a bad turn to the editor of /’Action Frangaise, with whom 

he has, for years past, been exchanging daily insults. All this amuses the gallery, 

and will give us, for some months, a diverting comedy which has even now begun. 
* * * * * * 

If M. Maurras offers himself for election to the French Academy, it may be 

believed that M. Barrés is no stranger to his intention. M. Barrés, commenting in 


the past upon Dérouléde’s refusal to seek an academic chair, wrote : “* Dérouléde 


feared that a man in a green robe would have less authority to speak to the people 
from the top of a milestone.” Literature has not deprived M. Barrés, Dérouléde’s 
successor as president of the League of Patriots, of the necessary authority to speak, 
if not from the top of a milestone, at any rate from the height of the parliamentary 


rostrum. Since the war he had, till recently, given himself up entirely to political 


life. His Chronique de la Grande Guerre collects into some fifteen volumes the daily 
articles which, during the whole period of the war, he contributed to the Echo de 


Paris, and of which I have, perhaps, spoken a little unjustly in my book on the © 
Life of Maurice Barrés. In re-reading them, I found them well done and worthy of © 


a great writer. It is true that my first reading was in the paper itself, while I was in 
the trenches. And the exasperation, which the writings of the patriots behind the 
lines at that time caused in the soldiers, scarcely allowed us to judge, in cold blood, 
the work of the unhappy journalists. 

During the last few months M. Barrés has come back to literature with certain 
stories that have been appearing in the Revue Hebdomadaire. He gives us this time 
a regular novel Un Fardin sur [Oronte, which the critics have greeted without 
enthusiasm, and with a somewhat chilly courtesy, but which seems to me to be, 
nevertheless, a highly remarkable work. 

It is a memory of the Orient. M. Barrés once wrote : “ I refuse to die before I 
have submitted myself to the power of the queenly cities of the East.” It was only 
in 1914 that he was able to fulfil this vow, and two months before the war he devoted 
some weeks to visiting Syria and Constantinople. One expected that he would write 
a Voyage d’Orient, which would be a pendant to his Voyage de Sparte, that fine book 
in which every kind of ingenious invention and of curious analysis cannot prevent 
us from seeing how much M. Barrés was deceived by Greece and how much he was 
bored there. ‘Truly to love Greece one must have a university and classical upbringing 
which M. Barrés lacks. But a visit to the East ought to have had more attractions 
for him. The East has always exercised a great influence over his imagination. In 
his Déracinés, he has lovingly brooded on, and placed in a setting of highly 
finished imagery and style, the figure of an Eastern woman, Astiné Aravian. 
This beautiful Armenian woman conducts the amorous education of a young man, 
Frangois Sturel (in whom M. Barrés has attempted to paint his own portrait) ; and 
she dies tragically, murdered by two of Sturel’s companions. She has given Sturel 
a taste for inactivity, for soft Oriental sensuality : a dangerous taste, according to 
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on Barrés. She has poured out for him the poison that is one of the things that 
o their shares towards making Sturel incapable of action, and, in Leurs Figures, 
towards making him end obscurely, as one of those that have been conquered by 
life. In Un Jardin sur ’ Oronte, it seems as if M. Barrés wished to return to this figure 
of the Eastern woman which seduced him when he was writing his novel of National 
Energy. Astiné Aravian contributed to the dissolution, in a young Frenchman of 
parts, of that energy with which M. Barrés was then eager to recharge, by his cult of 
the ego, the individual, and, by his nationalist philosophy, nationalism itself. Astiné 
was only a figure of his imagination. But, when he wrote Le Voyage de Sparte, he 
had hirfiself, in somewhat the same manner, lived through one of those sentimental 
adventures, which, from the time of Chateaubriand, none of the great French writers 
has lacked, and of which the fragrance, the inspiration, reappear very evidently in 
Un Fardin sur ?’Oronte ; so that this Franco-Oriental tale, which is set in the crusading 
era of the middle ages, is to some extent, and when viewed from certain aspects, 
like all M. Barrés’s novels save perhaps La Colline Inspirée, a book of personal 
confidences. The plot, by itself, would be commonplace, and of little interest. 
A young French knight becomes the lover of a beautiful sultana, whose castle is 
vigorously besieged by the Christians, and, without abjuring his faith, he defends 
his mistress and her town against his fellow-countrymen. When the town is 
taken, the sultana, having fallen into the hands of the conqueror, seduces him 
also, becomes his mistress, and, when she sees her first lover again, she assures 
him that she still loves him, and him alone, but that she must have power 
and that it is her nature to be a queen. First a queen, and only secondly 
a lover. Guillaume, the young knight, is not convinced by this reasoning, and in 
the end dies. It would be easy to parody this story, to call to mind some fable 
of La Fontaine’s, or to recall, as did M. Vanderem, the memory of la Perichole. But 
all the same the book, primarily by its style, draws the attention and holds it. 
M. Barrés is probably the only one of our great contemporary writers who has not 
one style, but several styles, which he varies according to the genius and spirit of 
the work. The styles of Le Fardin de Bérénice, of Leurs Figures, and of La Colline 
Inspirée are strikingly different. And that of Un Fardin sur POronte differs, in its turn, 
from those of its forerunners. It is true that M. Barrés does not achieve these differ- 
ences without rather obvious artifice and hard work. In Un fardin sur [Oronte 
M. Barrés has tried to imitate the medizval chronicles, or rather (for he has gone 
scarcely so far back as the original romances of the thirteenth century) the modern 
translation of Tristan et Yseult which M. Bedier has made. With the theme of his 
novel, moreover, he has tried to blend some of the spirit and theme of Tristan et 
Yseult. Further, with these imitations of French medieval tales he has mingled 
cleverly, but also with a rather superficial facility, imitations of Oriental literature, 
quotations and centos from Persian poets. All this produces a mixture that is interesting 
enough, but which scarcely gives the reader any feeling of the truly exotic, and 
which one is tempted, sometimes, not to take quite seriously. Luckily, the flow of 
beautiful phrases gives the ear a pleasure that is purely sensual, beyond which one does 
not ask for much, and which may pass for an Oriental pleasure analogous to that 


which one feels in looking at arabesques. 
ALBERT THIBAUDET 
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A LETTER FROM AUSTRALIA 


Queensland. 


AM tempted to elaborate a feature of Australian temperament, bearing on 
our literature, which was touched in my last letter. Indeed, I shall probably 
be enticed into dwelling on that temperament a good deal in letters to come— 
even at the risk of dealing in generalities. But I see no other way to suggest 

the psychology which lies behind a highly characteristic Australian literature. Most 
English people know a little of Australian literature: they have read some verse 
and a few tales. They pretty well agree, I believe, that there is something antipodean 
about it. This is as definite as they become in analysing it. They mean it is 
thoroughly un-English. And they are right. But few of them indeed can be more 
explicit in describing its quality. And I don’t doubt that this is so because they 
do not know intimately the temperament that produced it. I am anxious to try to 
indicate that temperament. And I shall in this letter try to depict an aspect 
of it which not only differentiates it most clearly from the temperament of the 
Englishman, but is also, I believe, the chief determinant of the essential quality of 
Australian literature. 

You may say that the one is to be inferred from the other—that temperament 
will determine the quality of the literary production. It is to be inferred—but not 
so directly as all that. It is to be inferred pretty directly in the case of Australians, 
but much less directly in that of Englishmen. Literature in England, I am sure, 
is largely an abstracted thing. I said in my last letter that an Englishman does not 
depend for inspiration—or even suggestion—on the immediacy of physical sur- 
roundings. An Australian does depend on it to a remarkable degree. Similarly I 
am convinced that literature in England is not so direct a reflex of temperament 
as in Australia. The tradition of the craft of letters in England brings about a com-— 
parative abstraction of temperament from production. I must, of course, say 
comparative : it could never be more. But in Australia there is an absolute rapport 
between temperament and production. I would point it by saying that in England ~ 
you would be more liable than in Australia to surprise at meeting for the first time 
a man whose writings you had read and whose temperament you had inferred. 
Here there are fewer mysteries and fewer incongruities about the personality of 
authors. This, of course, robs the explicit Antipodes of much engaging literary. 
“atmosphere ”—and of much of the fascination of literary lore and chit-chat. But 
they bear the deprivation with fortitude ; for a sardonic stoicism in the face of 
hardship is another of the qualities which life in these parts engenders. 

Well, to get to my thesis: The Australian is explicit where the Englishman is 
implicit ; and explication—and not suggestion—is the keynote of Australian literary 
expression. This quality of downrightness is, of course, a defect in an art in which © 
suggestion is so powerful an instrument. Downrightness may have been a virtue 
(though not always) in the age of oral tradition—in the days of the singing of — 
Norse Sagas and chanting by the Welsh Bards. But in the written word suggestion — 
is all-powerful. And this the Australian explicit temperament makes against. 
Even in the bushranging tale, where incident is rated above characterisation, — 
downrightness may give the graphic touch—but never the really dramatic. It is. 
from the same causes that, as I have suggested before, Australian verse describes — 
Nature, but does not interpret it. A tree is nothing until you have personified it. This 
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verse does not personify trees: it describes them—sometimes in the manner 
of an inventory, sometimes with the economy of Bernadin de Saint-Pierre, 
sometimes with a poignant appreciation of their obvious beauty—but rarely with 
any interpretation of that beauty. There is no Wordsworthian Philosophy of 
Nature abroad here—nor is there any of that Philosophy of Nature which is 
the possession of the younger contemporary English poets—and is not quite 
Wordsworthian . 

Australians in England used to be filled with criticism of the efficacy of English 
indirectness and implication. They argued with especial vigour against its use in 
army a@ministration and in business. For there is no doubt that in both these domains 
the indirect method was employed. It is true the commands of the Guards Subaltern 
to his underlings are peremptory enough. Mr. Stephen Graham has argued they 
were a bit too direct. And certainly the personal relationships between officers and 
their inferiors in the British Army are—and were—so to a degree that probably 
made against efficiency in the working of the military machine. But the methods 
of military administration—especially by correspondence—were clogged, and often 
rendered effete by finesse and implication. And in the train of it all was much 
dilettante trifling. There was a classic instance of this in Egypt which will not soon 
be forgotten. In the G.R.O.’s of a certain Commander-in-Chief it occurred. The 
word “ military ” had been coming into vogue as a substantive. (I fear it has now 
come completely in.) Some pedant on the Staff was embittered by this to frame 
the following paragraph in a routine order: “* All ranks will please note that the 
word ‘ military’ is an adjective—and not a substantive. Its use as a substantive is 
slovenly and unsoldierly, and leads to endless confusion in military correspondence. 
The practice will henceforth cease.’ So ludicrous an utterance, in war-time, 
was justly extracted as a gem, typewritten and sent broadcast about the Empire in 
home letters. 

Someone may infer that the future of literature here is even hopeless. Never 
believe it. Its future is, in my view, full of hope. The standard of past production 
is not consistently high. But I don’t know that it isn’t as high as you ought to 
expect from a country so young. How can you expect the Canadian backwoodsman 
to produce poetry when he is fighting for existence against blizzards, marauding 
beasts, the capricious and unwilling earth, incessant and exhausting toil ? How can 
you expect it of him until he has tamed the wild, won leisure, built himself an 
established home and achieved some sort of steady income ? —however promising 
a poet he may have been before he left England on his colonising adventures. Such 
a backwoodsman is the prototype of the Australian Nation. It is in the throes of 
its initial struggle with unexplored territory, capricious seasons, uncompromising 
soil, unremitting toil. (In England leisure is a great tradition ; and it is a great 
fact. We know not leisure time.) Good Lord ! It’s only half-a-century since Australia 
was the dumping ground of English convicts. There’s nothing in that: many of 
them were fine men, with considerable literary grace. But it does express our 
extreme youthfulness. What can you expect? This people has hardly had time 
to look about it and see what its environment is—much less to contemplate the 
inwardness of its Beauty. Hardly yet has it found leisure to raise its eyes from 
the mattock, the squaring axe, the creeping plough that breaks the virgin soil. ‘The 
exhaustion and distraction of blazing the trail, rearing the first huts, growing 
bare food, founding the first towns, leave little time or vitality for the consideration 
of abstractions—or for the life of contemplation at all. Arthur H. Adams has 
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depicted well the Australian type which this life of initial struggle has produced. 
Here is the portrait. What literary grace may you expect of him at his present 


stage of evolution ? 


While with the Past old nations merge 
His foot is on the Future’s verge ; 


They watch him as they huddle pent, 
Striding a spacious continent, 


Above the level desert’s marge 
Looming in his aloofness large. 


No flower with fragile sweetness graced— 
A lank weed wrestling with the waste. 


Pallid of face and gaunt of limb, 
The sweetness withered out of him. 


Sombre, indomitable, wan, 
The juices dried, the glad youth gone. 


A little weary from his birth ; 
His laugh the spectre of a mirth. 


So drab and neutral is his day, 
He gleans a splendour in the grey, 


And from his life’s monotony 
He lifts a subtle melody. 


When earth so poor a banquet makes 
His pleasures at a gulp he takes. 


The feast is his to the last crumb ; 
Drink while he can . . . the drought will come. 


Wait till the Nation has won leisure before you look to the Arts to thrive. Not till 
then can you look for a tradition in letters ; and without it you will always have 
mediocre stuff produced—the uninspired work of individuals struggling with 
neutral, and often adverse, environment—an unsympathetic, and even intolerant 
public attitude to the craft of letters. At this stage of Australia’s development she 
harbours, in the struggle to get herself founded at all, a materialism which is prone 
to look on the imaginative parts of literature as effeminate and wasteful. This is 
not universal. But it is pretty common. When a community is struggling for life 
itself, what is the ‘‘ use ” of an art which brings no material advantage ? The question 
is natural. It is even inevitable. But I do foresee that it is a question which will not 
always be asked. It is always annoying to hear English critics say gloomily that 
Australia has produced nothing great in literature. It may be true. But they generally 
imply she never will. When will they cease to forget that Australia is not the con- 
.temporary of England? One might suppose, “to hear them talk” (as they say), 
that Australia had behind her for inspiration the art of Cadmon and Cynewulf 
Chaucer and Shakespeare—and a culture as old as Londinium. 


HECTOR DINNING 
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CHRONICLES 
THE FINE ARTS 


REPRODUCTIONS 


DISTINCTION should be drawn between a reproduction and a copy 
and between both of these and a print (etching or engraving). There are, 
of course, many kinds of reproduction, but they all differ from a copy 
in that they are machine and not hand done, and from a print in that 

they do not represent the complete stage of the artist’s own work. A print is the work 
of art itself ; a reproduction, however close it may keep to the original, always lacks 
the perfect touch and finesse of the original. That is why copies are often more satis- 
factory than reproductions. Although they may not achieve the mechanical accuracy 
of the photograph, they can catch, as it were in a translation, something of the living 
rhythm of the original artist’s own handwriting. And in oil-painting they are always 
more satisfactory than the colour reproduction, for the very simple reason that they 
are in the same medium. It is possible that some day a method will be discovered 
for reproducing oil paintings in the oil medium ; but until that discovery is made 
the colour reproduction of an oil painting will remain both misleading and preten- 
tious—misleading because it is in general details so near to the original that people 
may consider it a fair substitute: they do so, in fact. Pretentious because it does 
actually set up a claim to be a substitute, particularly when it is put into a luxurious 
frame. The uncoloured photograph never makes this claim : it never troubles us with 
its vulgar inadequacy, because it does not pretend to be adequate. 

It is different with water-colours and drawings ; for here the actual medium can 
be copied, and occasionally such a fine degree of skill has been attained that the 
reproduction has been mistaken for the original. The reproduction in these cases 
almost acquires the status of an etching or engraving. The Marée Society, for in- 
stance, have recently been showing in England (at the Independent Gallery) some 
magnificent reproductions of Cezanne’s and Renoir’s water-colours and drawings. 
These are so wonderful that they have practically broken down the exclusiveness 
of the water-colour and have brought masterpieces within the range of the poor 
man’s purse. It is noticeable that the Marée Society do not attempt to reproduce 
oils. Herr Meier-Graefe, who supervises the work, has too great a respect for the 
expressive value of the oil medium. But he has shown that there is a new field to 
be exploited with the reproduction of water-colours. One looks forward to the day 
when one will be able to get reproductions of the British classical water-colourists 
which can be hung on the walls like an etching—or the originals. 


PUBLICATIONS 


THE ETCHINGS OF JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER. By Campsett Dopcson, 
M.A., C.B.E., with 96 reproductions. The Studio Ltd. 42s. 


HERE is a certain detective interest in Mr. Campbell Dodgson’s tracing of 

_ the first glimpses of Whistler’s later and peculiar style of etching. He finds the 
distinctive mark of this style to be a series of little, nervous lines insinuating them- 
selves between the main structural lines, and he detects their first appearance in the 
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Thames etching of the Adam and Eve, which was done in the period between the 
Thames and Venetian sets. On the river wall on the right of the etching these little, 
nervous lines are seen unmistakably asserting their novel and mysterious significance. 
Having satisfied us on this point and stirred our curiosity, Mr. Dodgson stops short, — 
and does not directly ask and answer the question which immediately disturbs us: 
What did Whistler mean by this innovation? Indirectly, however, Mr. Dodgson ~ 
supplies an indication of the answer. The new style finally superseded the earlier 
one in the famous Venetian etchings, and Mr. Dodgson states that what attracted 
Whistler in Venice were its breadth of light and subtle atmospheric effects. There 
does not seem to be anything particularly original in the theme of light. Turner also — 
was preoccupied with the Venetian atmospheres, and Whistler’s French con- 
temporaries and fellow students were deep in the study of the problems of light. — 
Nevertheless, this does undoubtedly constitute the main difference between the 
comparative matter-of-factness of the early etchings, notably of the Thames set and 
the elusiveness of the Venetian set. But Whistler envisages the problem of light in — 
such an individual manner that he seems to stand apart from his contemporaries 
in unique and capricious independence. The study of light did not mean for him a 
passage from sentiment to realism, but from a kind of realism to romance and 
mystery. Whistler’s development was towards estheticism and lyricism. He began 
with a love of the delicate intricacies of the commerce of everyday life, and finished as 
an zsthetic mystic. Whistler’s etchings of Venice were at first condemned as missing 
all the architectural grandeur of the city, either dealing with sordid or trivial scenes 
or stressing the trivial aspects of the grander subjects. But although Whistler lent 
weight to this criticism by professing a love of humble scenes, the criticism itself is 
blind to the sentiment steeping Whistler’s subjects which has nothing to do with the © 
sordid or mean, and is almost too exquisitely poetical and zsthetic. The later Whistler — 
was in search of beauty in the old restricted sense, and Mr. Pennell unconsciously : 
admits this when he describes Whistler’s Thames set as artistic renderings of inartistic — 
subjects. What Mr. Pennell means, is that their sentiment is concrete, and not that 
gossamery thing of delicate lights and shadows with which Whistler and, following him, — 
Mr. Pennell came too exclusively to associate the conception and emotion of beauty. 

All phases of Whistler’s etchings are admirably illustrated in this book, and 
Mr. Dodgson has included a complete list of the extant etchings and of their states. 
It is a book which definitely fills a gap and fills it adequately. 


WILLIAM BLAKE’S DESIGNS FOR GRAY’S POEMS. With an introduction 
by H. J. C. Grierson. Humphrey Milford. £15 15s. : 


; 
HESE illustrations are now published for the first time. The exact date of their | 
‘ 


* 


production by Blake is uncertain, but they are in the style of the illustrations - 
to Young’s Night Thoughts ; their date is therefore probably about 1796, when Blake 
was in his fortieth year. The origin of their production is also unknown, but they 
were apparently first owned by John Flaxman, a contemporary and fervent admirer 
of Blake, and the last design surrounds a poem to Mrs. Flaxman, written by Blake. 
On Flaxman’s death the illustrations were sold at Christie’s to a bookseller from whom 
they were bought by William Beckford, to be passed later, with Beckford’s library, 
to his son-in-law, the Duke of Hamilton, a descendant of whom is the present owner. 
Both Flaxman and Fuseli were in the habit of maintaining that Blake’s drawings 
would one day be as much sought after as those of Michel Angelo. But in his own day — 
Blake was completely ignored by the wider public, and was compelled to earn a q 
livelihood by engraving the more popular designs of inferior artists. The story is 
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told that in his reluctance to do this copying work he would often neglect it in favour 
of his own unremunerative designing until his patient wife gave a quiet but practical 
indication of the state of affairs by serving up in the place of a meal an empty plate. 
Mr. Grierson, who contributes a learned preface, appears to assume that the present 
illustrations belonged to Blake’s spontaneous work. Surely they were rather conceived 
and carried out on one of those dismal occasions when the empty plate had appeared. 
They have the air of being for Blake, very definitely, bread and butter work. That, at 
any rate, is a generous explanation. One is disposed to blame the Georgian publishers 
for not realising Blake’s genius ; but one could scarcely have charged it as a fault 
that they rejected the illustrations to Gray’s poems. The question of publication now 
is a different matter. Blake is a historical figure, and any surviving work of his has its 
interest and value to the student, if not to the general public. There is, of course, 
one danger attending such a publication : namely, that it should fall into the hands of 
persons unacquainted with Blake’s better work, who may take the illustrations as 
fully representative and either decide that Blake is vastly overpraised (in a sense 
this would be true), or that he is another instance of unintelligible intellectualist art 
which is beyond the grasp of the ordinary sensibility. And this misconception might 
be assisted by the fact that Mr. Grierson has thought good to write a long preface, 
discoursing at large on the respective merits and affinities of Gray’s and Blake’s 
poetry, and the nature of Blake’s poetic and pictorial inspiration. It is by no means 
an uninteresting preface, but it is almost as inappropriate, in its way, to the actual 
subject, as to Blake’s illustrations. Mr. Grierson does not seem to be under any 
misconception as to the merits of the illustrations, but he barely touches on this 
question. It would have been very interesting to have had a careful analysis and 
criticism showing where and how Blake failed in his interpretation, and where, if at 
all, are to be found the traces of the real Blake, that great, but often imperfect designer 
of figure compositions and book decorations. Whether or not Blake embarked on the 
work on his own initiative, the result shows conclusively that there was no true 
affinity between Gray’s poetry and Blake’s pictorial inspiration, and that Blake’s 
own attempt to discover one has only led to a travesty of himself, of the softer 
sentiment of his contemporaries and of Michel Angelo. He has missed altogether both 
the classical dignity and serenity, and the rhetorical polish of Gray’s poems, and 
he has distorted his own peculiar style. That style was the expression of his sweepingly 
universal vision. Blake was not interested in the smaller details of life, in the individual 
differences between people. The universe and universal passions were his theme, 
and although he visualised them from his own highly individual point of view, they 
always retained their essential abstractness and generality. 4 

There is nothing in this book which anticipates Blake’s greater compositions, such 
as the Judgment Day in the illustrations to Blair’s grave, and the illustrations to the 
Book of Job. But there are several isolated figures and two designs which do transport 
us into Blake’s imaginative world of ingenuous delights and ghoulish grotesques. 
Of the first the Zephyr Angels in the Ode on Spring, the witch-like woman in the 
design to the Ode on the favourite cat, the “ grisly troop ” in the Vale of Years, 
the bathing figures underneath the giant Father Thames, may be cited as instances. 
The two effective designs seem to prelude The Descent of Odin. One represents 
warriors charging on great steeds, the other a curling dragon or snake. In this region 
of decorative phantasy and epical heroism Blake was at home ; but it is far removed 
from the secluded terrestrial haunts of Gray. 

HOWARD HANNAY 
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MUSIC 


SOME ENGLISH SONGS 


EOPLE write songs for three good—and, of course, for other, less good— 


reasons. Poetry has a knack of saying so exactly what a musician feels that 
he has an irresistible desire to claim it, by translation, for his own art; 
there is no device of which he is master that may not at some time find a 
place in the compact form of a song, and so a song provides him at every minute 
with the particular nut he loves to crack ; and he feels that with a song he may hope 
to reach the largest number of people, and especially the largest number of homes, 
since it was from song and from homes that all music chiefly sprang. All written 
music is like sown seed ; it comes to birth only in a kindly soil. But a song has a 


— 


more precarious hold on life than any, since in the hands of an incompetent singer it © 
is less than nothing. Thousands of songs never found their singer ; thousands more — 
perished with him. Printing came, and perpetuated the bad equally with the good. — 


Fashions ranged, and swept away the good with the bad. All these things make it a 
difficult, and therefore an interesting, task to discuss the written song. 

Arnold Bax’s Five Irish Songs [M]* are of the soil. Neither words nor music 
depend on any trick of brogue—they catch the spirit behind the externals. The 


music is safe beyond analysis ; it is all feeling, and has no other cause for existing. © 


As with any other conjuring trick one would like to know how it is done, but is 


content to be mystified. Yet if there is no nameable device, there is a conspicuous ~ 


absence of one device—the climax. That absence is characteristic of the best con- 


temporary music, and is one more instance of its truth to life. Instead of climax, — 


which is a kind of italics, we get something we might call the irony of Nature, like 
that sentence of Victor Hugo’s—“ Il n’était plus que la mer,” or of Browning’s 
—‘ When the sky, which noticed all, makes no disclosure.”’ That is the mood of these 
songs. We put The Pigeons and The Piper first, because we happen to have 
Soke them; but Across the Door looks as if it had as much in it as either of 
them. 

Armstrong Gibb’s Tears [C] is a pleasant little part-song, harmonized like 
a Bach Chorale, marred, however, by a trite contrapuntal tag at the close, as 
A Litany [C] also is by a fourfold sequence which the words do not call for. This 
kind of sequence is repeated in Five Eyes [R] where it is associated with merely 
going upstairs. In Cradle Song [C] he ploughs with another man’s heifer, but 
does not break much ground. A Song of Shadows [R] contains a piece of real 
imagination, but the way this is joined up with what we may call the working part of 
the song is unsatisfactory. The point of the words in John Mouldy [R] is in- 
human monotony, and one hardly sees how a decisive change of the music at the third 
stanza carries this out. ‘The strict maintenance of the atmosphere in Silver [R] 
is grateful ; the key, E minor, suits the mood exactly (though some people think these 
key associations are nonsense) ; one gets a little tired of the boomerang-shape of the 
melody. Summer Night [C] has just the right amount of coherence to suit 
verses of which we do not know whether they rhyme, or pulse, or mean anything in 
particular. The Mad Prince [C] is a piece of admirable invention throughout. 


*These abbreviations are of the names of the following publishers : [A]ugener, [C 
[E]lkin, [G]oodwin and Tabb, [M]urdoch and Murdoch, and Wink Rice 
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The Bees’ Song [C] is a cheerful ditty, only we could have wished the Zebra 
called Abracadeebra a more self-respecting bass under his hoofs. Two Elizabethan 
Songs [E] are good modernized Dowland; but time has not really abrogated 
the rule about “‘ consecutives”’; it is still possible to write them so that they 
sound as slipshod as ever. ‘The merit of all these songs is the amenity of their 
musical language. Without striking beauties of melody or daring elaborations of 
harmony they manage to put the thing with a certain bienséance. We seem, unfortu- 
nately, to have found a ‘‘ but ” to each one of them. That means, if the criticism is 
true, not so much that the songs are of poor quality as that the composer is moving 
on and and making experiments, instead of standing still. 

Josef Holbrooke has in a recent pamphlet been blaming those who blame, and 
praising those who praise his work, and this leaves anyone who may not wish to be 
either blamed or praised rather at a loss what to say about it. We can say only what 
we find. In To the East Wind [G] the singer looks on rather than takes part in a 
piece of music which is not untruly called dramatic ; the voice-part flies off at a 
tangent to any note that the harmony permits of, and the result is not exactly a 
melody. The poet of Bacchus [C] does not seem to have been thinking of quite 
so coarse and so drunken a revel as these sliddery semitones and this howled climax 
suggest. We can hardly imagine people wanting to sing the limerick-stanzas of 
Dolly [G], for there is no music in a line like ‘‘ Disdain though her violet eyes 
volley ” ; but, if they did, Mr. Holbrooke’s music offers stuff enough to distract 
attention from the words. In The Old School [G] the pungency of the music 
(with a misprint in the last line) tries to make up for the maudlin sentiment of the 
words (with a misprint in the last but one). If the words of The Price [G] are 
read over beforehand according to their natural sense, and the stresses marked, 
it will be seen that the music defeats most of these, which means that in this song 
the pianist has a rather better time of it than the singer. Caswallawn [G] should 
have a fine declamatory effect. There is a good deal of quick imagination in these 
songs, but it is dashed down in the rough, and in the process some good ideas are 
obscured. The harmonic vocabulary is limited ; we grow tired of a certain kind of 
seventh-together-with-its-resolution. The strength of the music lies less in the 
conviction of the word than in the energy of the blow. 

Peter Warlock’s three songs — Captain Stratton’s Fancy, Mr. Belloc’s Fancy 
and Good Ale [A] — warm the cockles of the heart. Why sing woeful ballads 
when there are such clean, jolly things as these (music and words) to “ lilt upon the 
tongue” ? One wishes that a few more song-writers would, like P. Warlock, first 
find words worth singing and then forget all their professional lore and aspirations 
and go straight to the heart of them, and no deeper. A song-writer fails oftener from 

the dread of not being clever enough than for any other reason. If he will just go 
_ dashing away with the smoothing iron he will steal our hearts away. 
George Whitaker has made a notable album of six songs [E]. O Mistress Mine 
and The Lake of Innisfree are here set for the how-many-eth time, and yet 
something quite new is said in each. The first is to be sung just as we read it, with 
that swing that is not extreme to mark the stops, because it is all one cadence from 
beginning to end, and the second is bathed in that lustrous air which Yeats’s imagina- 
tion breathes in the noise of buses and through the dust of busy crossings. Sekt 
(Lafcadio Hearn’s words) consists of exactly four major triads, and we smile to see 
at the foot of the page “ Copyright, by George Whitaker.” 'That rather knocks the 
bottom out of the argument that folk-songsters are not entitled to copyright their 
collections ; the triads do not consist of the exact notes one would expect, certainly, 
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but neither does a folk-song—always. About Shelley’s From the Arabic we have — 
our doubts. It is all very well to take the modes to which our own peasants have 
accustomed us, and manipulate them in a key. But to borrow a few typical “‘ Eastern ” 
intervals and use them in a way the native never dreamed of in order to give local” 
colour to a frankly European tune is, well, Wardour Street. Anyone who has heard 
Arab music knows that it does not sound in the least like this, and so this part of the — 
song is simply a vox nihili ; but the second half, which is harmonized, is gorgeous. 
The Moonmaiden makes its point by getting in more and more semi-(demi-semi) 
quavers to the linear inch, adding one more instance to the variety of devices in these ~ 
six songs. 

tae ta Williams’s Mass in G [C] is dedicated “‘ to Gustav Holst and his Whit- 
suntide Singers,” and in order to rivet the link, there is a miserere nobis which echoes 
Holst’s famous Amen. But there the connection ends. The hymn drew its power 
from cumulated harmonies and compressed rhythms. The Mass speaks the purest — 
Palestrina throughout, only “ with the modern pronunciation.” It is the old humble — 
and ardent faith attuned to our ears and linking up with our new aspirations. 
One imagines the singers listening rather than singing, rapt from the earthy, 
crooning the same thing again and again, not because they could not find something ~ 
new to say, but because they do not believe anything else to be so true. The motet 
O vos omnes [C] is faburden throughout for the unbroken voices until the fine pp. entry 
of the men’s voices at Ferusalem, convertere ; (N.B., the quantity of transitis is false, 
but will hardly be noticed). Ca’ the Yowes [C] increases what is now his goodly — 
store of folk-song harmonized in four or five parts. Three rondels of Chaucer, called — 
Merciless Beauty [C], are pure and austere, and contain may instances of melody 
that exactly fits the words ; the accompaniment for string trio has a remoteness that 
no pianoforte could give. This is the salient note of Vaughan Williams’s work—its 
remoteness from the earthly and the commonplace, and its deeply felt treatment of 
the words. They were very good to read, but his music always seems to provide a 
better reason why they should be sung. The Handelian song threw the whole burden 
on the voice, using the accompaniment for appropriate comment, often apt, some- 
times sketchy or conventional. The present-day song—chiefly French or French- 
derived—throws the burden on the accompaniment and treats the voice as ancillary ; 
its declamation of the words, though often directly illuminating or intimately felt, 
has about as much to do with the piano part as a painter’s title or motto with his’ 
picture. Between these came the classics, from Schubert to Hugo Wolf, in which 
neither element was supreme, but voice and accompaniment were fused as the two 
instruments in the classical violin sonata. This balanced duo made one hold one’s 
breath for fear of missing a note, at its best. The last echoes of it are heard in Fauré’s 
and Stanford’s songs. When this French fashion shall have been thoroughly 
exploited and sufficiently absorbed into the system, we shall no doubt reinstate 
the voice and give it “ something to quote,” and our concert halls will fill once more. 
Of our six song-writers the last three are already preparing for that day. 


A. H. FOX STRANGWAYS ~ 
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FICTION 


AARON’S ROD. By D. H. Lawrence. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
THE HEIR. By V. Sackxvitte-West. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
OVERLOOKED. By Maurice Barinc. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


Ms LAWRENCE is, of course, the most interesting figure that has appeared 
in the seemingly decaying English novel since Mr. Conrad. Mr. Brett Young 
has failed so far to develop enough force, Miss Romer Wilson is still markedly 
immature, Mr. Joyce revolves on an eccentric orbit which is of more interest to 
writers than to readers. The rest, even those whose achievements are of more 
substantive merit than Mr. Lawrence’s—for example, Mr. Beresford—are, with 
unimportant variations, following along beaten tracks. The catalogue I have given 
by no means exhausts the list of novelists who are contributing to contemporary 
literature ; but the others are doing no more than that. They are doing nothing 
which can have any conceivable influence on the novel of the future. Mr. Lawrence, 
like Mr. Joyce, explores and experiments. Unlike Mr. Joyce, he writes novels near 
enough to the normal to be something more than Tom Tiddler’s Grounds for other 
novelists. 

His new book is, oddly enough, best described as “‘a slice of life.” It is by no 
means a slice of life in the old sense, for it is not at all what used to be described 
as realism. Mr. Lawrence is not and never has been a realist. The creatures who 
inhabited his last work, Women in Love, were such as never existed on land or sea: 
their language and their actions were, in the last degree, invraisemblable. But 
throughout that book, as throughout this, there was perceptible an accent of genuine- 
ness not to be mistaken. Characters, action, and language had a real reality in the 
author’s mind and were capable of becoming real in all minds capable of under- 
standing his. But the characters and the language were, then as now, the main part 
of the achievement. The story was desultory and accidental. 

Now it is fair to argue that a novelist may do himself much damage by confining 
himself within the rigid limits of a preconceived plot. But it is equally clear that the 
complete neglect of plot (which, in the last resort, means structure and proportion) 
tends to disperse and weaken whatever other good qualities he may have. And 
Mr. Lawrence’s Aaron Sisson has no story. He is a person imagined and described 
up to a certain point. He is a miner in the Midlands. He plays the flute. He leaves 
his wife and children and sets out adrift in the world. He makes friends, observes 
life, arrives in Italy, has a love affair, and discovers that marriage is in his bones. 
But this exposition of character is made without inevitable events, just as the 
exposition of a valuable idea may be made without inevitable words. The sense of 
such an apothegm as 

We must endure 
Our going hence even as our coming hither : 
Ripeness is all 


might be rendered in far other words with equal truth and with far less effect. 
Mr. Lawrence fails to get the full effect of Aaron and of his other characters because 
he has not stated them in terms of events which appeal to us as the sole and inevitable 
terms of expression. One feels that he has zmagined the characters but that he has 
invented the actions. Aaron goes to Italy ; he makes love to the Marchesa del Torre ; 
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but he might have done other things and been for us none the less the Aaron that 
Mr. Lawrence imagined. There is not even anything deliberately illustrative in the 


4 


accidentalness of his fate. It is not so with the characters of Shakespeare or, to take — 


an example from the novel, with those of Mr. Hardy. Here we must make a prolonged 


inquiry into the workings of the creative artist’s mind before we come on any traces — 


of invention. As we read, as we enjoy, we feel that the events are inevitable, are 
inseparable from the characters which in fact they illustrate. 
This predominance of invention is a characteristic of the modern novel and, as a 


rule, it matters very little. But Mr. Lawrence’s creations of characters are genuine © 


and impressive, though he does so little with them. And, little though he does with 
them in comparison with what he might do, they are always springing up into vivid 
life. Lilly, a saturnine advisor, remonstrates with one of his friends woundingly : 


“ Bah, love ! Messing, that’s what it is. It wouldn’t matter if it did you no harm. 


But when you stagger and stumble down a road, out of sheer sloppy relaxation of your — 


will——” 

At this point Jim suddenly sprang from his chair at Lilly, and gave him two or three 
hard blows with his fists upon the front of the body. Then he sat down in his own chair 
again, saying sheepishly : 

“‘ T knew I should have to do it if he said any more.” 

Lilly sat motionless as a statue, his face like paper. One of the blows had caught him 
rather low, so that he was almost motionless and could not breathe. He sat rigid, 
paralysed as a winded man is. But he wouldn’t let it be seen. With all his will he 
prevented himself from gasping. Only through his parted lips he drew tiny gasps, 
controlled, nothing revealed to the other two. He hated them both far too much. 

For some minutes there was dead silence, whilst Lilly silently and viciously fought 


for his breath. Tanny opened her eyes wide in a sort of pleased bewilderment, and — 


Jim turned his face aside and hung his clasped hands between his knees. 

“ There’s a great silence, suddenly !”’ said Tanny. 

“‘ What is there to say ?” ejaculated Lilly rapidly, with a spoonful of breath which 
he managed to compress and control into speech. Then he sat motionless again, 


concerned with the business of getting back his wind, and not letting the other two see. | 


Jim jerked in his chair and looked round, 


“It isn’t that I don’t like the man,” he said, in a rather small voice. “ But I knew 


if he went on I should have to do it.” 


Mr. Lawrence has a leaning towards such scenes of unexpected violence. In Women 
in Love a woman suddenly upped and hit a man with a lapis-lazuli paperweight as 
he sat reading. ‘That scene was grotesque and unconvincing ; but this is not. It is a 
record not of what happens physically but of what happens mentally, the sudden 
uprush of the mind and will against life and even the most persuasive philosophy 
of it. It is in this sense that Mr. Lawrence’s novels are “ slices of life” : they are 
slices of the real life which lies under the surface of action and expression. None 
of us has ever met an Aaron Sisson. No Jim ever arose and hit his mentor one in 
the wind. When Mr. Lawrence makes Aaron say to the Marchesa, ‘ Shall we be 
lovers ?”” and makes her answer, “ Yes, if you wish it,” he does not intend us to 
understand that such a dialogue ever took place. He is stripping off the physical 
superfluities and revealing the spiritual essentials. And it is an extraordinary 
performance, one which is full of promise for the future of the novel. The novel has 
hitherto been weighed down by the apparent necessity for a wealth of physical 
realism, with which Mr. Lawrence shows us how to dispense. Let him go one step 
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further, let him present the life he imagines in a significant inevitable form, without — 
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the wastage that attends his present accidentalness of method, and his place in 
English literature will be secure enough. Perhaps it is secure already, but it is in 
his power to make it higher. 

The Heir is a story which is made to shine more brightly by the pieces Miss 
Sackville-West has placed after it. These are accomplished, competent, unoriginal 
and rather dull. The Christmas Party is a magazine story about a middle-aged 
woman’s revenge on the relatives who objected to her going her own way. Patience 
is a sketch in the manner of Miss Mansfield but without Miss Mansfield’s sharpness 
of outline and depth of penetration. And in The Parot, the slatternly, unhappy 
under-housemaid commits suicide after writing an ill-spelt note to say that she 
has “‘ gone to wear the golden crown.” But The Heir itself is a piece of work which 
is very different from these. Chase, the little Wolverhampton clerk, inherits a 
beautiful and ancient country house from an aunt whom he has never seen. But it 
is, as the lawyer puts it, “ mortgaged up to the last shilling and overrun with 
peacocks.”’ If it and the furniture and land are sold, perhaps the mortgage and the 
death-duties can be paid and Chase will find himself with “a few hundreds a year 
for the rest of his life.”” That, as the lawyers well understand, will make him a happier 
man than he can ever have expected to be ; and indeed no other course is practicable. 
Chase agrees to follow it, but And at the sale he suddenly rises and buys the 
house in : 


Blackboys ! Wolverhampton ! What was Wolverhampton beside Blackboys ? What 
was the promise of that mediocre ease beside the certainty of these exquisite privations ? 
What was that drudgery beside this beauty, this pride, this Quixotism ? 


It is the story of the gradual conquest made by an ancient tradition over a man who 
may have had it in his blood but certainly was not conscious of it in his mind or in 
his memory. Miss Sackville-West exquisitely traces the steps of the conquest and 
makes each one of them credible. It is a beautiful work ; and one cannot but regret 
that the habits of our reading public compel it to be associated with work on so much 
lower a level. 

Mr. Maurice Baring’s narrator announces that he is not writing a novel. He is not ; 
nor has Mr. Baring written one, though all the materials are present. The book deals 
with an emotional situation glimpsed and guessed at by puzzled outsiders. James 
Rudd, the novelist, thinks that he understands it and embodies his interpretation of 
it in a story, which Mr. Baring gives in extenso. The blind man, Anthony Kay, and 
his friends discuss it from all points of view, glean many facts unknown to Rudd and 


- come to a different conclusion. But the reader remains a puzzled outsider to the end. 


Mr. Baring writes of his characters with ease and familiarity : he evidently knows 
them. But he does not make the reader know them ; and one soon wearies of a problem 
when it does not offer the materials by means of which one can exercise one’s own 


perceptions. 
EDWARD SHANKS 
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BELLES-LETTRES 


SOLILOQUIES IN ENGLAND. By Georcre SANTAYANA. Constable. 12s. 

MY DISCOVERY OF ENGLAND. By StepHen Leacock. John Lane. 
5S. 

LONE SWALLOWS. By Henry Witiiamson. Collins. 7s. 6d. : 

THE CALL OF THE WILD FLOWER. By Henry S. Sart. George Allen 
and Unwin. 6s. 

WOODLAND CREATURES. By Frances Pitt. 12s. 6d. . 

TRANSLATIONS OF EASTERN POETRY AND PROSE. By Reynoip A. 
NICHOLSON. Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d. 


THE OLD POST. By Cart Ewa tp, translated by G. C. Moore-SmitH. King’s 
Treasure Series. Dent. 1s. od. 


te ll 


R. SANTAYANA’S volume, the latest and in many ways the best that he has 

given us, is very happily named. From almost any other writer of our time, 
such a large volume as this, a collection of short essays on all manner of subjects, 
from Skylarks to The Irony of Liberalism, from Queen Mab to the British Hegelians, 
would take on the appearance of a scrap-book. But here we have a complete unity, 
and no matter what subjects had been chosen, it would still have been present. The 
reason can be discovered in the title ; these little papers are rightly called Soliloquies. 
Subjects come and go, but the speaker remains, the stream of talk flows on, the low 
pitched voice never falters, and so, too, we remain to listen. Aman must have some 
peculiar excellence to be allowed to soliloquize : it is not your Polonius who has the 
stage to himself. Mr. Santayana, like some other soliloquists we know, in life and in 
letters, happily combines two admirable things that have not often been found 
together in our generation, for he has both a philosophy and a style. The former is 
widely known and respected, and as this present volume adds little or nothing to it, 
we may turn with more profit to his style, which is here discovered at its best. It is 
quiet, a deceptively quiet, style, one that refuses to be put through its paces for a 
chance caller ; and it has no tricks. Everywhere it flows into appropriate, persuasive, 
often enchanting, imagery. For all his austere pre-occupations, there is enough of 
poet in Mr. Santayana to enable him to think in imagery, to press forward to hi 
conclusions by way of his images, so that they seem to us the living flesh on the bon 
of his logical structure, and not, as often, mere brocaded cloths flung over a lay figure. 
When his wit flashes out, he can fall naturally into the pointed, epigrammatic mode, 
examples of which are as thick as blackberries in the hedgerows : “‘ I had had a glim 
of France and of Germany, and French literature had been my daily bread : it h 
taught me how to think, but had not given me much to think about ”—and “ Dicke: 
entered the theatre of this world by the stage-door,” or, again,“‘ Nietzsche was far fron 
ungenerous or unsympathetic towards the people. He wished them (somewhat contem 
tuously) to be happy, whilst he and his superman remained poetically wretched .. . .” 
But this is only his style at play ; the bulk of his writing is meditative with a slo 
undulating rhythm, which refuses to lay feverish detaining hands on the passer- 
but must be given time to work its spell. Indeed, it runs back to an older kind o: 
prose, the prose of men who, like Mr, Santayana, loved leisurely thought and brigh 
imagery, the prose of our seventeenth century. There is, I affirm, a suggestion, : 

: 
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echo, of that older prose, and I am not going to risk more than that ; the differences 
are naturally too great, for if they were any less, Mr. Santayana would not be a writer 
with a fine personal style, but an archaic trifler, a philosopher at a literary fancy-dress 
ball. But, remembering that our ornate seventeenth century prose took as its basis 
the paragraph and not the sentence, substitute semi-colons and colons for many of the 
modern writer’s periods, and the suggestion can hardly be denied. Here are two 
passages taken at random and not presented as specimens of his prose at its best : 


one is the beginning of an essay, and the second, found on the same page, is the 
conclusion of another. 


To be born is painful, and the profit of it so uncertain that we need not wonder if 
sometimes the mind as well as the body seems to hold back. The winds of February 
are not colder to a featherless chick than are the surprises which nature and truth 
bring to our dreaming egotism. 


There is an uncoyenanted society of spirits, like that of the morning stars singing 
together, or of all the larks at once in the sky ; it is a happy accident of freedom and 
a conspiracy of solitudes. When people talk together, they are at once entangled in a 
mesh of instrumentalities, irrelevance, misunderstanding, vanity, and propaganda ; and 
all to no purpose, for why should creatures become alike who are different ? But when 
minds, being naturally akin and each alone in its own heaven, soliloquize in harmony, 
saying compatible things only because their hearts are similar, then society is friendship 
in the spirit ; and the unison of many thoughts twinkles happily in the night across the 
void of separation, 


Now I know nothing of Mr. Santayana’s reading or stylistic gods, but if my ear does 
not rightly catch a distinct echo of our seventeenth century prose, may it be confounded 
by being denied further access to this thrice-welcome prose of Mr. Santayana’s : 
which would be no mean punishment, for this present volume is a solace for some 
years to come. Fully one half of it is taken up with his meditations upon England 
and the English, and if, as he so generously affirms, he is under some debt of gratitude 
to those who have made him welcome here, then he has repaid it, like some fairy 
godmother, with astonishing munificence. 

While Mr. Santayana has been soliloquizing in England, another academic visitor 
from the same continent, Mr. Leacock, has been discovering us. His Discovery of 
England is the now familiar blend of rather conventional fooling and brisk satire. 
It is not so good as Arcadian Adventures of the Idle Rich, which is, I maintain, Mr. 
Leacock’s best book and one that is as undervalued as some of the others are over- 

raised, but it has at times, and particularly in that ironical depreciation of Oxford 
which forms the fifth chapter, more than a touch of the same keen mockery. Those 
readers who have sometime allowed themselves to be persuaded into lecturing will 
enjoy the delectable fooling in that chapter of Mr. Leacock’s on lecturing and the 
habits of chairmen, which bears the suggestive title We Have with us To-night. They 
will appreciate to the full his examination of the different types of chairmen, and the 
fun he contrives to get out of his reiteration of what seems to be the chairman’s 
inevitable formula : 

Before I sit down, I’d like to say that I am sorry to see such a poor turn out 
to-night and to ask any of the members who haven’t paid their dollar to pay it either 
to me or to Mr. Sibley as they pass out. 

Meanwhile, our nature-writers have been discovering. England for themselves. 
Richard Jefferies has a good deal to answer for, but for once we can make an entry 
on the credit side, for these little nature studies by Mr. Henry Williamson, who is 
clearly an enthusiastic disciple, make very pleasant reading indeed. He contrives to 
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avoid that air of fatuity which so often makes one want to rush off and read Q’s 
delicious parody of such things, and when once he has made up his mind to eschew 
the determined picturesque and to let his prose go an easier gait, Mr. Williamson 
will probably find himself at the head of a large company. Mr. Salt’s Call of the 
Wildflower is a very companionable volume, and though I am not competent to 
criticise his knowledge of botany, I can at least enjoy his enthusiasm, his genial 


confidences, and what is more surprising, his innumerable and very felicitous — 


quotations, which show him to be a man of reading at once wide and discriminating. 
And any man who has enthusiasm, wide reading, and a pleasant manner, is sure 
of my suffrages, whether he writes of wildflowers or witch-hunting. Yet another 
student of nature is Miss (?) Frances Pitt, whose unpretentious studies of wild 
life in her latest volume, Woodland Creatures, show her to be a very cute observer 
and a genuine lover of the little wild creatures of our English woods. The book 
is illustrated by a large number of amazingly good photographs. As for Dr. 
Nicholson’s Translations of Eastern Poetry and Prose, it has plainly nothing whatever 


to do with natural history or discovering England, so I will content myself with — 


declaring that his selection is admirable and his translations at least adequate ; 
and that had it not been for his kindly ministrations, I should never have known 
anything of the ass that died of love and wrote a poem about it, or of that 
mysterious word shaikurdni, which occurs in the poem and is “ one of the strange 
and uncommon words in the language of asses.’’ Thus I should never have known 
what is likely to prove a very useful quotation. 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 
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LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


PAGES FROM THE WORKS OF THOMAS HARDY. A 
Heap. Chatto & Windus. my: 6d. rranged by RuTH 


ona HARDY, POET AND NOVELIST. By Samuet C. Cuew. Longmans. 

1.50. 

amie HARDY’S DORSET. By R. Tuurston Hopkins. Cecil Palmer 
12s. 6d. 


JOHN MASEFIELD: A CRITICAL STUDY. By W. H. Hamirrton, 
Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


THE UNCOLLECTED POETRY AND PROSE OF WALT WHITMAN. 
Edited by Emory Hottoway. ‘Two vols. Heinemann. os. 


MICHAEL FIELD. By Mary Strurceon. Harrap. 6s. 


SHAKESPEARE TO SHERIDAN. A Book about the Theatre of Yesterday and 
To-day. By ALwin TuHaLer. Milford. ais. 


BEHIND MY LIBRARY DOOR. By G. C. Wiitiamson. Selwyn & Blount. 
tos. 6d. 


HAT timidity on the part of the makers of anthologies has led to the decline 

and fall of that good old title ‘‘ Beauties ” ? It deserved an occasional survival. 
It is true that in its prosperous days it was often applied to the wrong author, as in 
Beauties of Robert Montgomery ; that now and again it aroused the opportunism of 
some ill disposed person, like the “ obscure scribbler ” who countered the appearance 
of The Beauties of fohnson in London with The Deformities of Johnson in Edinburgh. 
But every human institution has its imperfections. 

The vigilant taste and singleness of purpose displayed in Mrs. Head’s modestly 
entitled volume Pages from the Works of Thomas Hardy might well be summed up in 
that bygone style, ‘‘ Beauties.” ‘‘ The object of this Anthology,” writes Dr. Head 
in the introduction which he contributes, so incisive and simple that one would like 
to reprint it at full length, “is to give pleasure.” That object is attained. From 
Mr. Hardy’s spacious labours, a selection is now given us which speaks eloquently 
of sensibility in the choosing and neatness in the arranging. A lively sense of the poetry 
that informs Mr. Hardy’s works in prose, and of the natural, unforced transitions 
which link his poems in their directness with those writings, has been continually 
present with the compiler. Thus, in the final volume, “a poem is frequently height- 
ened by the juxtaposition of an extract from the novels, whilst the tragedy of a prose 
description becomes more acute when followed by its appropriate lyric.” 

The principle is a good one. The application here and there is less certain. It is not 
clear that the lyric An August Midmght—named as one instance of several—should 
really come under the section headed Marty South ; its original impulse, one would 
venture, was distinct and separate. It should certainly be included in the anthology ; 
but to misconnect it is a pity. Mrs. Head has done well by the poems in refraining 
from that common licence among anthologists of curtailing. 

To treat Mr. Hardy’s prose fairly for a compilation of this compass, defined by the 
intention “to give pleasure,” must have been a more anxious task. ‘The gradual 
ascent is no less essential to the full realization of a prose ‘‘ beauty,” and it is far more 
gradual than in poems : instead of half-a-dozen stanzas, perhaps three hundred pages 
peculiarly prepare the reader for one high endeavour. The compiler has met the 
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difficulty with ability, using her extracts in the light of individual pieces and also of 
steps to others. And generally it may be said of the inter-reflecting contents of the 


selection, Each gives each a double charm, 


As pearls upon an Ethiop’s arm. 


The handbook by Professor Chew is No. III of Bryn Mawr Notes and Monographs. 
This too is a piece of work admirably thought out and set out. It is one of those best 
eulogies which avoid the eulogistic: it convinces by nothing else than a careful 
reckoning of the major and minor characteristics in Mr. Hardy’s writings. It is 
critical, even in such a question as Mr. Hardy’s introduction to Select Poems of 
William Barnes, ‘“‘ perhaps exaggerating the merits of this dialect poetry.” ‘The signs 
of exaggeration in that much-needed essay are so few that Professor Chew’s “perhaps” 
is useful. But the point suggests the caution which produced the monograph : a 
monograph which, if it is mainly a literary chronicle, has a romantic interest from first 
to last. Professor Chew will by now have joyfully confessed his somewhat conspicuous 
error in printing, just before the arrival of Late Lyrics and Earlier, “ ‘To-day, 
though he still contributes an occasional poem ..... we must regretfully suppose 
that his work is finished.” 

Mr. Masefield has found his first full-dress exponent in Mr. W. H. Hamilton, who 
calls his book a primer. ‘‘ I have used,” says he, and the reader will not fail to concur 
with him, “‘ the critical work of greater writers than myself freely.”’ At any rate, 
Mr. Hamilton is a genial transmitter if nothing more : and his publication has this 
recommendation, that, Mr. Masefield’s work being of so many kinds and so many 
instances, and therefore a guide book having become desirable, it is a meritorious 
guide book. Of Mr. Masefield’s defective and imitative passages, he is a keen prose- 
cutor : but this is all by way of saying that Mr. Masefield’s work can afford opposition. 
Admire he does: and yet he is not, in my opinion, always admiring enough. The 
Old Front Line, that beautiful preface to a work which will now, one fears, never be 
written, is a case. Perhaps local recollection is bad for the judgment ; but survivors 
from the ‘‘ Garden of Eden ” of 1915 or the same scene, revised, of 1916, will long 
value the panorama which, in its own distinctive lineaments, haunted with such 
confused intensities of the British spirit in that sweet and deadly autumn, Mr. 
Masefield’s feeling has drawn so well. 

Professor Holloway began to hoard together the “‘ vast batch left to oblivion ” in 
magazines, newspapers and notebooks by Whitman, in 1914. He notes as omissions, 
not accounted for by his plan of selecting from newspaper work, contributions to 
journals of which no file can be traced ; and his acknowledgments afford still plainer 
proof of the vastness of his labour. 'The earliest piece of prose which he recovers in 
the course of compilation is concerned with the effects of Lightning and is dated 
“ 28th ultimo.” A considerable proportion of the articles has much the same ephemeral 
look, Casual and formless as the pieces are—the sweepings of an erratic great man— 
there are of course things in them said in a fine free enlightening way. The comparison 
of Coleridge to Adam in Paradise says a very great deal about the simple miracle of 
the Gillmans’ garden. One or two of Whitman’s poetical verdicts here given are 
suggestive, as the view of Keats in the word “ pleasantness”’ ; and we find him 
beautifully appreciative of Thomson’s Seasons, but immediately afterwards glorifying 
Tupper. From manuscript, the Editor gives what may be described, in a phrase 
otherwise intended, as “‘ pale forerunners of the Leaves.” 

The two large volumes are not, to say the least of it, good nor often middling 
Whitman. That it has been lost labour to exhume and exhibit their materials is not 
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ntended to seem the substance of that opinion. The point of view of Professor 
Holloway may find a proper place here : “ I have compiled these volumes in the belief 
that however a poet may elect to write about himself, the serious student should 
approach his life and work historically, examining both in accurate relation to the age 
in which he lived and wrote.” But the student must be well supplied with seriousness. 

Michael Field was a pseudonym, singular in the fact that it did double work. 
Under its veil, aunt and niece collaborated in verse. ‘ The work is perfect mosaic : 
we cross and interlace like . . . dancing summer flies.”” Michael Field’s first volume, 
Callirhoé, published in 1884, caused the Atheneum to see “ something almost of 
Shakespearean penetration ” in it : the Atheneum was equally free with Shakespeare 
when Mrs. Webster’s sonnets came in for review. After this, Michael Field wrote 
27 tragedies, eight volumes of verse, and a masque ; but the public went its way, and 
not much has been written of those whom Browning would hail as ‘“‘ My two dear 
Greek women,” and the courage and pathos of their closing lives, before the present 
enthusiastic memoir and critical appreciation. 

There is more of Shakespeare in Professor Thaler’s sizable survey of the theatre 
in its continuous tradition. It is a treatise on the evolution of the British stage, no 
light gossiping account, but full of pleasant detail nevertheless. Numerous and 
delightful reproductions of relics of the earlier dramatic entertainments are among 
its pages. Professor Thaler carries his learning in the most friendly style. The theatres 
of the past arise from his abundant zeal, and even 


s Bouncing crackers ape the thunderer’s fire, 
And tumblers float upon the bending wire ! 


Alas ! so many of the old actors are now, unlike the scenes of their triumphs, beyond 
memory. We may imagine ourselves, perhaps, in the pit benches ; but for them 


The tuneful voice, the eye that spoke the mind, 
Are gone, nor leave a single trace behind. 


The two books which remain to be chronicled are of a tendency more patently 
recreative. Dr. Williamson, as would be expected, is no less easy as an essayist than 
he is remarkable as a librarian. Probably the paper which will have the greatest appeal 
among those printed in Behind my Library Door is that on Ouida, lady of large ideas 
and handwriting. Dr. Williamson remembers with much feeling the spoken and 
written epicedia which she gave him upon a dog of his, who, owing to a disease, was 
painlessly put away. Ouida refused to accept the adverb ; was not to be comforted. 
The drinking trough erected to her memory in her native town takes on an added 
significance from Dr. Williamson’s revelation. Another paper in which many readers 
will find what comes home to the business and bosom is that on Bradshaw and his 
Guide. Dr. Williamson’s advice is that, in a railway carriage, a passenger is entitled 
to place his luggage on the rack opposite to him. The adventurous may like to try 
this, in the usual crowded “ third,” relying on his rights in the subsequent argument. 
Behind my Library Door in one’s own library is a safer adventure. 

A haunted house in Thomas Hardy’s Dorset should not be overlooked : and, for the 
rest, Mr. Hopkins has strung together pleasing recollections of wanderings more or 
less in the steps of Mr. Hardy—sometimes by motor-cycle. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF AUSTRALIA. By G. Arnotp Woop. Macmillan. 
255. 


TRAMPING WITH A POET IN THE ROCKIES. By STEPHEN GRAHAM. 


Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 


AMONG FRENCH FOLK. By W. Brancu Jounson. Cecil Palmer. 12s. 6d. 
AT SEA WITH JOSEPH CONRAD. By Capt. J. G. SuTHERLAND, R.N.R. 


Grant Richards. 16s. 
THE LAKE OF GENEVA. By Sir Freperick Treves. Cassell. 25s. 


THE ISLAND OF ROSES AND HER ELEVEN SISTERS. By M. D. 
Votonakis. Macmillan. 40s. 


~ 


SILENT HIGHWAYS OF THE JUNGLE. By G.M.Dyorr. Chapman and 


Dodd. 25s. 


ARGONAUTS OF THE WESTERN PACIFIC (An account of native enterprise 
and adventure in the Archipelagoes of Melanesian New Guinea). By Dr. 
BRONISLAW MANINOWSKI. Routledge. 215. 


T is one of the oddest freaks of history that European explorers should have dis- 


covered the distant Continent of America, by a pure accident, more than ahundred ~ 
years before they hit upon Australia, which lay within easy reach of the ordinary — 
trade routes. In 1512, twenty years after Columbus’s famous voyage, the Portuguese 
were already at Malacca and Java and Banda ; they had sailed all along the northern ~ 


coasts of the string of islands north of Australia ; they were within a few days’ journey 
of the new Continent, and they were in constant communication with the Malays 
who, being enterprising seamen and traders, must have been perfectly familiar 
with, at any rate, its northern coasts. Yet they never discovered it; they never 
suspected its existence. It was not until 1606 that a Dutchman in a small pinnace 
from one of the trading stations situated, literally, just round the corner, blundered 
against Cape York (which he mistook for the south of New Guinea) and made the 
first European landing on the Australian Continent. One can understand the apathy 
of the Dutch. They were traders, not dreamers. They desired neither to proselytise, 
like the Spaniards and Portuguese before them, nor to discover and annex, like the 
English after them. Contrasting them with their Latin predecessors, with Quiros and 
Columbus, Professor Wood sums up the difference in a sentence : “ In place of Don 
Quixote we have a bagman, and by no means an ‘ inspired bagman.’ ” Now the reports 
of the skipper of that pinnace in 1606 were extremely unfavourable ; the land was 
“ for the greatest part desert ” and the inhabitants were “ wild, cruel, black savages ” 
who murdered several members of his crew. From that moment Dutch investiga- 
tions ceased ; a country without trading prospects was of no interest to them. But the 
failure of the Portuguese is one of the great mysteries of history. It is true that their 
leading captains, like ‘Torres and Quiros, were intent upon the discovery of Mercator’s 
mythical Southern Continent, further south, which was supposed to occupy one 
fourth of the entire globe ; but it is none the less extraordinary that they should 
never have realised—that the Malays should never have told them—that another 
continent existed close at hand. For Australia was always within an ace of being 
discovered. Torres in 1606, ‘Tasman in 1642, Bougainville in 1768, all came within 
a few miles of its coasts. Some trouble with their crews, some miscalculation in 
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navigation or some error in their maps would turn them aside at the last moment 
—as though the Fates themselves had conspired to preserve inviolate this curiously 
primitive continent, inhabited by men as backward as Hottentots, by birds without 
wings and mammals reminiscent of the Stone Age—and yet within easy reach, all 
the time, of civilisation ! The spell, if it existed, was broken by the English. That 
interesting pirate, Dampier, landed in Western Australia in 1699 ; but he did not 
like the look of it, and it might have been no more than a biggish island, for all he 
knew. The real discoverer, of course, was Captain Cook, who first landed in New 
South Wales and explored the eastern coast as far north as the Torres Straits. 
Professor Wood’s account of Cook’s explorations, and of the great explorer’s very 
attractive and impressive personality, is as good as it could be. This book is admirably 
illustrated, mainly by old maps and charts, and the text represents in many respects 
a solid advance upon anything that has been written on the subject. The author, 
who is Professor of HiStory at the University of Sydney, has had the great advantage 
of living on the spot and has made the most of it. 

There was a time when the word vagabond was a term of reproach. Nowadays 
it means a literary man who travels about the world with a pack on his back and 
nothing to drink but coffee. I am not quite sure about the drinks, but anyhow, Mr. 
Stephen Graham and Mr. Vachel Lindsay drank nothing but coffee when they 
tramped through the Rockies. Mr. Graham evidently expected Mr. Lindsay’s 
conversation to be even better than his verse. It was not. It was not nearly so good. 
This book, it is true, contains one memorable saying of his. The editor of a Springfield 
newspaper had offered a prize to the reader who should send in the best answer 
to the question: “ What would you do with a million dollars?” Mr. Lindsay 
replied : ‘‘ I would change them into dimes and have them thrown into the State 
House yard, and anyone who wanted them could come and take as much as he 
liked.” That is a wise saying ; but it wasn’t said on this trip. However, the success 
of the book—and it makes most amusing reading—is chiefly due to the sayings 
of Mr. Lindsay. His innocent delight when at last the two “‘ vagabonds ” reached 
a part of the Rockies where there were no tin cans to be seen—“ I’ve never been 
before in a place where you did not see tin cans ’—is admirably and ruthlessly 
described by Mr. Graham. Though Mr. Lindsay may not always in private con- 
versation attain the fine frenzy of the Daniel fazz, it is clear that no journey made 
in his company could possibly be dull. It is not quite so certain that Mr. Stephen 
Graham could not write a dull book, and I am inclined to distribute my thanks 
accordingly. 

Mr. Branch Johnson, the author of Among French Folk is also a vagabond, and is 
proud of it—so proud that his work is described on the cover as “ A Book for 
Vagabonds.” He and his wife tramped from Nice to Brittany, starting without any 
money in their pockets, “ living on the country,” so to speak. ‘That is a good example 
of the new vagabondage, and it must have required both grit and enterprise to carry 
out. They are at their worst in describing the “ sights ” in the places they passed 
through. This is the sort of talk they held in ruined castles : 

“ Can’t you see the gay-coloured nobles and sombre priests going to and fro in their 


courtyards ? ” whispered Helen. ‘ 
“ Or the laden pack-horses bringing up the food supplies and the crowds of chattering 


servants waiting to unload them?” I suggested, “ or the silent men-at-arms. . . . 
It all seems as peaceful and awe-inspiring as the Dream City men call Heart's Desire. 


And the chapter in which this occurs is inanely entitled “ Heart's Desire.” That sort 
of thing is difficult enough to swallow ; but not nearly so difficult as some of the 
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adventures they met with on the way. Every odd character they encountered on 
the road turned up again at exactly the time and in exactly the circumstances that 
would have been selected by a popular novelist. It is not quite clear whether we 


are expected to believe it all. Is it fact or fiction ? Mr. Branch Johnson, who is a 


journalist should have been more careful to distinguish between the two. 


Captain J. G. Sutherland, R.N.R., was only one of the many naval commanders — 


who had Mr. Joseph Conrad for a shipmate during the war. And though this 
particular voyage of the brigantine Ready, when it went out to trap submarines 
in the North Sea, had some features of unusual interest—it was, for instance, the 
first sailing vessel to be commissioned for active service in the war—the decision 
to “ write it up,” with Mr. Conrad as the central figure, was, on the whole, a mistake. 
Mr. Conrad purposely refrained from looking at the proofs—he makes that clear 


in a letter to Captain Sutherland, which is printed as a ‘‘ foreword ”—and perhaps ~ 
it was just as well; for though Captain Sutherland speaks of having “ read and ~ 


re-read”’ Mr. Conrad’s works, it is clear that he has never looked at one of the 
best of them, A Personal Record, or he would not have given his guest away as 
he does in his tenth chapter. Mr. Conrad’s well-known description of his encounter 
with a Board of Trade Examiner, who had a theory of his own for rigging jury 
rudders, is there re-written from his private conversation, as though it were some- 
thing new, with the difference that the examiner’s name is given, and his device 


++ 


oo 


is represented as a foolishly complicated one, which Mr. Conrad felt compelled to © 


praise, against his better judgment. But in A Personal Record Mr. Conrad describes — 


the device as “‘ the cleverest contrivance imaginable,” and so far from having himself 
a “ better and simpler” way of doing it, as Capt. Sutherland suggests, he tells us 
that at that time he “had no experience of a lost rudder at sea” and could only 
quote to the examiner one or two “ classical examples.”’ Captain Sutherland makes 
another blunder of this kind in the same chapter. It is a pity that he did not “ read 
and re-read” Mr. Conrad’s work yet once again before starting to write him up. 


The book is illustrated by some interesting snapshots, one of them showing Mr. 


Conrad at the wheel. 

Sir Frederick Treves’s portly volume is a super-guidebook of the best school. 
In regard to the town of Geneva itself he has rather a gloomy story to tell. As the 
history of Geneva is the history of a crusade against the old religion of Europe, 
so its modern history, according to Sir Frederick Treves, is that of “a crusade 
against all that is old within its boundaries.” There being no more images to break, 
the Geneva Iconoclasts have set themselves to break down old houses—and to build 
hotels in their place. Of Ruskin’s “ streets of penthouses ” there is just one single 
penthouse now. They pulled down the famous Escalade Tower as late as 1903. 
Of Calvin himself no relic remains, ‘‘ not a room, not a piece of furniture, not even 
a gravestone.” They thought they were re-building Geneva, instead of which they 
have ruined it. The scene brightens when we get out into the country—a country 
so truly “ country” that bears are to this day a nuisance and a danger there. Of 
Thonon and Allinges and Evian to the south of the Lake, of Vevey and Lausanne 
and twenty other places to the north, Sir Frederick Treves gives an account that 
is at once lively and informative. Of the countryside generally he says : 

Since there are no cattle to confine and since the orchard-robber is unknown, hedges 
and fences are not needed. The wood is free for all to wander in, because game- 
preserving and its inevitable restraints are not observed in this corner of France. 

A good country to travel in. 


CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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SPORT 


A HISTORY OF FLY FISHING FOR TROUT. By Joun Water Hits. 
Philip Allan & Co. 12s. 6d. 


CHASING AND RACING, SOME SPORTING REMINISCENCES. By 
HARDING Cox. John Lane. 12s. 6d. 


EVERYBODY’S DOG BOOK. By Major A. J. Dawson. Collins. 10s. 6d. 


a is my belief that tradition is the most important thing in life ; those who think 
that they can be original without having first examined the past as a soldier examines 
a map make a huge mistake ; they are original in so far as they are futile ; they often 
delight their contemporaries by their daring and dynamic force and they become the 
fashion ; the vast universe of imbeciles runs after them, and only the strongest 
characters resist ; new religions and new arts crop up like mushrooms ; some last 
a few months and some a few years, and eventually the common sense of the thinking 
part of humanity establishes a just valuation of all human effort. If this is true of 
philosophy and the fine arts, it is equally true of sport. Here we have in this book 
on fly fishing clearly marked the mile-stones of evolution : ‘‘ The true history of fly 
fishing starts with The Treatise of Fishing with an Angle, attributed to Dame Juliana 
Berners ” (1496), and yet a tradition of sporting books had been going on for some 
centuries among our allies, the French, and there was even a Roman author (Claudius 
Aeliums) who wrote a book on fly fishing. The most remarkable of the French 
sporting books is Le Livre de la Chasse, by Gaston Phobus, 1387; Mr. Hills says 
that it is without question the greatest sporting book in the world, and the direct 
ancestor of English fishing literature. After The Treatise the next great landmark 
is Walton’s Compleat Angler. This is what Mr. Hills has to say about him. 

Walton is not one of the great English prose writers, but he is one of the most pleasing. 

The charm of his style lies in the revelation which it gives of the man. Behind the 

printed page there always stands Walton himself, shrewd and critical, but also tolerant 

and kindly. As we read he seems to be watching us with wise and steady eyes, to 

fathom our wishes before we know them ourselves, and to instil into our minds a 

harmony for which we have been searching unconsciously. No one has better 

adapted style to matter, or has known better how to show what is best and deepest in 
his subject, even when dealing with what appears transitory or trivial. For him, love 
of fishing was woven inextricably with love of books and love of English country life. 

Truly an enchanting picture. Now, judging Mr. Hills’ book as a whole, how does he 
“* adapt style to matter ” ? Has he produced a work which could be called the equal 
of Le Livre de la Chasse, The Treatise or The Compleat Angler ? The answer must be 
“No.” He has given us a wish to know better these great classics of the chase, he 
has given us an admirable idea of the evolution of the sport and his quotations are 
excellent, but there is insufficient wit and anecdote; the subject is too closely 
adhered to ; he gives us the philosophy of others, but he withholds his own ; there 
is no revelation of the man “‘ behind the printed page.” 

Monsieur Jourdain was astonished to find that the language that he had been 
accustomed to talk all his life was called prose ; what astonishes me is that there are 
so many people who do not write as they talk, and perhaps for that very reason 
their writings cannot be called prose. For instance, Mr. Harding Cox, wishing to 
describe the theft of a tie-pin that happened to a worthy baronet at Ascot, says : 
“Tt had disappeared from its satin sanctuary.” Later in the book, he refers to his wife 
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as his ‘‘ C.O.” ; now, under all circumstances, this is an inappropriate term to apply to 
a wife, but all the more so as, in the course of history, this lady apparently became 
someone else’s C.O. However, apart from these literary blemishes, Mr. Harding Cox 
has written a good book, there is any amount of fun and humour, and there is a real 
living personality ‘“ behind the printed page.” Here is a sample of the author’s 
humour. He possessed a favourite fox-terrier called ‘* Cockie.” ; 
A fair friend had declared that I and my canine attendant [why not simply “dog” ?] — 
were strangely alike, not only in appearance, but also as regards temperament, and © 
that, therefore, it behoved ali and sundry to address us by the same name. As my ~ 
terrier was a particularly handsome specimen of his breed, I raised no objection on — 
the grounds of personal appearance ; but when it came to a question of character, I 
was inclined to demur, for my tyke was a rascal of the deepest dye, and possessed ofa 
cayenne pepper temper which brooked no interference by anyone except his master. He 
was absolutely fearless of God, man, devil, or the creatures of the wild, including the 
harmless, necessary cat, against which he waged eternal warfare. Here was a striking — 
example of hereditary temperament, for his sire, Mr. Skinner’s “ General,” was a holy 
terror, and when visited by the opposite sex, for the purposes of eugenic propagation, ~ 
it was always a toss up whether he would proceed to amorous gymnastics, or would ~ 
elect to tear the windpipe out of his would-be inamorata. 

When Mr. Cox was master of the O. B. H., a certain noble lord criticised his — 
hunting of the pack to a certain visitor from the shires. ‘‘ Ours is a really splendid 
pack, but our master is no huntsman” ; to which the visitor replied—* That can 
hardly be, my Lord. A bad huntsman cannot make a good pack.” This certain 
visitor was the famous Tom Fin. A little later on I come upon this phrase—*‘ I wonder 
how many earnest and striving M. F. H.’s have had their hearts and spirits broken, as 
I had, by the lack of sympathy, understanding, and true sportsmanship on the part 
of their committees ; their name is legion, I trow.’’ Chapter VII. contains one of — 
the best accounts of a run with hounds that I have ever read ; the author loses himself : 
in the thrill of his narrative, and forgets to use artificial language. ‘This is one more 
proof that inspiration, if strong enough, can create style. Mr. Cox promises us some : 
more of his reminiscences, and they will be very welcome, but let him simplify his 
language and cut out such phrases as “‘ Jack Frost made his objectionable breath 
felt,” &c. If he can bring his manner into line with his matter, he will no doubt 
produce a first-rate book. 

It is rare to find such a charming book as Major Dawson has written ; in the first 
place, the author knows his subject and gives his readers the soundest possible advice 
on breeding, feeding and caring for dogs, but what is much more important from the 
literary point of view is that he avoids heaviness and dullness by a judicious intro- 
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duction of good stories and amusing anecdotes. Chapter III. contains one of the 
best stories of a dog that I have ever read ; it is impossible to write a whole book 
about hygiene, disinfectants and nourishment ; there must be some human touches 
and some humour to make the thing live, and herein lies the excellence of this book. 
In the preface there is a discourse on the relation of dog to man, and his position in 
society. In my opinion the dog is really in the first instance a parasite, and his attach- 
ment to man is really due to a form of cupboard love, but this does not prevent him 
from acquiring an altruistic attachment to his master which sometimes leads on 
to a sublime friendship. Just as a governess takes service in a family in order to earn 
a small income, and then becomes a necessary and devoted friend to the family, so the 
dog, who starts as a scavenger and a licker-up of crumbs that fall from his master’s 
table, ends by acquiring a devotion that is quite independent of all self interest ; 
and this is the side of the dog’s character that appeals to Englishmen. I once had a 
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small spaniel, he was a cross between a Blenheim and a Sussex spaniel, his “ hair was 
black, and he wore it curly ”’ as they say in the folk ballad, He belonged originally 
to a keeper, and I saw him out shooting when he was but a puppy. He was so 
beautiful that I determined to try and get him, and I was successful. Returning to 
my home I had to make a tedious cross country journey, and I spent the time making 
the utmost of this little treasure. Before the end of the journey, I had won his heart 
and he gave me a life of devotion. I never fed him and I often had to be away from 
him, but he was mine, heart and soul, till the day of his death. If he missed me he 
would always get on my scent and find me, wherever I was ; if I had gone away by 
train, he would follow me to.the station, up the platform to the place where I had got 
into the carriage, and then he knew that further search was useless, so he went home 
to wait for my return. There can be this great friendship between dog and man, and 
- therefore it is worth while learning how to breed dogs, and how to educate them. 
This is what Major Dawson says at the beginning of his chapter on breeding : 
“Write a book or paint a picture, and, if the offspring of your talent be good enough 
it may perchance delight posterity, via the discerning critics of your own day ; whilst 
if it be bad enough it may enrich you by winning instant favour ; and if it is only 
middling bad it can, at all events, be overlooked and ignored, and no great harm done. 
But when inclination moves you to the breeding of dogs, your actions cause living 
personalities to be brought into the world and thereby involve you in responsibilities 
which, justly appreciated, come second only to the momentous obligations entailed in 
the reproduction of your own species. Therefore, think well before deciding to breed 
dogs.” Eugenics is a very popular subject at the present day ; there may possibly be 
some excuse for bringing into the world undesirable human beings, but there can be 
no excuse for breeding unhealthy dogs. Nevertheless, there is great danger in dog 
shows ; the tendency of all exhibitions is to encourage the outlandish—the normal 
passes unnoticed. Thank God it is impossible to breed from a cubist picture, but it is, 
alas, possible to breed from a noseless dog—in fact the practice is all too common 
among breeds of toy spaniels. Major Dawson quite rightly is of opinion that dogs 
should be used, not merely regarded as ornaments. For this reason he approves of 
the Belgium draught dogs, and he regrets that we did not use dogs more in the war. 
His book is brought to a close by a description of various varieties and breeds of 
dogs, and two appendices (A) on dog societies, (B) on the selection of puppies. 
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THE ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. By A. R. Brown. Cambridge University 


ESSAI HISTORIQUE SUR LE SACRIFICE Par A. Loisy. Paris : E. Nourry. 


30fres. 
MANA. Von F.R. Lenmann. Leipzig: O. Sparner. 100m. 
BANTU BELIEF AND MAGIC. By C. W. Hostey. Witherby. 18s. 


THE EVOLUTION OF KINSHIP. By E. S. Hartianp. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 2s. 


THE PEOPLES OF EUROPE. By H. J. Fieure. Oxford University Press. 
2s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH VILLAGE. By H. Peake. Benn Bros. 15s. 


NTHROPOLOGY has usually been conceived as a search for origins, an 

attempt to reconstruct the historical chain of events. From this point of view 
the chief difficulty has always been to distinguish the genuinely primitive from the 
degenerate. If the modern savage is to throw any light on the distant past of the race, 
he must be proved to be in a state of arrested development ; since it is unlikely that 
reversion would ever repeat the incidents of the upward road in reverse order. It is 
a canon of revolutionary science that repentance cannot be equated with innocence, 
a futurist with a cave-artist, Venus Apodyomene with Eve before the Fall. 

Now, whether truly primitive or not, the Pygmies of the Andamans are certainly 
of low culture. Alone of existing men, they are unable to make fire ; although they 
have fire, cherishing the precious element like Vestals. Again, their use of stone 
implements amounts to very little. Yet they have pottery, canoes, and rather elaborate 
bows. Thus it would seem that there has been loss, balanced by gain, since at some 
point of time unknown they cut themselves off from the rest of their kind. It is not 
possible that, if pottery, canoes and bows were already in vogue, fire-making and flint- 
chipping were not also well understood. It follows that the Andamanese have for- 
gotten how to make fire, and that their stone-industry, it may be through lack of 
suitable material, has deteriorated. On the other hand, there is good reason to think 
that they brought with them a bow of simple type and elaborated it on the spot. 

By analogy with the arts, then, the social organisation may be suspected to contain 
decayed no less than advancing elements. For the purposes of the inquiry into human 
origins, this is a troublesome fact to face. For example, neither totemism nor its 
normal accompaniment exogamy are found in the Andamans. How convenient, then, 
if one could treat this absence of a clan-system as a feature symptomatic of some 
pre-totemic stage of society. Indeed, by showing that the other Negritos are similar 
in this respect, the theorist can make out a rather strong case for this view. Neverthe- 
less, the sceptic will argue that the Pygmy peoples of this region are one and all 
in the unenviable position of ethnological “ recessives.” Once upon a time, he will 
say, they may well have enjoyed an ampler mode of existence. Hence the chance 
must be reckoned with that Andamanese society is, after all, post-totemic in character. 
Its simplicity may be due to a sociological second-childhood. Much as we might like 
to see in the turtle-men of the coast and the pig-men of the inland parts two groups 
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of nascent totemites, the fatal doubt remains whether a stray folk stagnating within 
a protected ” district can afford any clue to such developments as are typical of the 
world’s great areas of struggle. 

Meanwhile Professor Brown is not exclusively, or even mainly, concerned with 
problems of origin. For him the interest lies not so much in the past history as in the 
present value of the institutions and beliefs of the Andamanese. His is the method of 
Durkheim. When Durkheim examined Australian totemism, he was content to take it 
as it actually existed. ‘Thereupon he tried to show that behind the bewildering variety 
of its manifestations lies a single purpose, deeply felt if dimly understood, namely, 
that of emphasising the supreme worth of social unity, of kinship. In much the 
same spirit Mr. Brown analyses the sacred rites and sacred stories of the Andamanese, 
with the special object of discovering how certain social values are thereby enhanced. 
Such questions need very delicate handling, because the meanings for which search 
is made are of the subconscious order and consequently are enwrapped in a symbolism 
which the natives themselves are quite unable to elucidate. Only the civilised 
observer, who is in such close touch with the social consciousness as to divine the 
general direction of its strivings, can hope to get an inkling of the particular meanings 
involved in this and that ceremony or myth. Even so, he has to substitute his own 
clear-cut concepts for the much vaguer perceptions of the savage, and such translation 
is bound to do injustice to the finer shades of feeling involved. Mr. Brown, however, 
by a handling at once broad and subtle, proves himself a master of this new method 
of evaluation, and here sets an example which, it is to be hoped, will be followed by 
many another student of primitive folk. The method of origins is closely bound up 
with the exploded notion that there is one path of progress for all. The method of 
evaluation, on the contrary, proceeds on the assumption that every people has a 
soul of its own. It is, perhaps, of good omen that this method should be coming to 
the fore in science at a time when practical men are increasingly disposed to tolerate 
diversity of culture as the natural expression of individuality in the life of nations. 

Mr. Brown’s work illustrates one way in which a social psychology can interpret 
culture, namely, by treating as a purposive whole the spiritual life of a given people 
at a given time. M. Alfred Loisy’s essay on sacrifice less perfectly exemplifies another 
way in which this may be done. The purposive whole considered may be a given 
institution with a long and complicated history, and the gradual realisation of its 
immanent purpose may be exhibited as a directive tendency or, as M. Loisy puts 
it, an ‘‘ orientation.” In the one case, however, as in the other there must be scientific 
disinterestedness if there is to be insight. The interpreter of a social purpose must be 
prepared to enter whole-heartedly into it for the time being, even to the extent of 
sharing in the hope that permeates and sustains it. But M. Loisy seems throughout 
to be aware that he is no believer in the purpose which sacrifice has always had for 
those who make it. The mystical outlook of the savage, which conditions sacrifice as 
une action mystique d’une efficacité invérifiable, is for him ultimately a result of sheer 
ignorance. It may be so. It is for philosophy to judge, and rationalism may or may not 
be the last word of philosophy. But social psychology is mere science, and, at this 
lower level of thought at all events, it is permissible to be sympathetic towards all 
ideals that have inspired and still inspire a large portion of mankind. M. Loisy’s 
learned treatment of the history of sacrifice owes much to the labours of the school 
of Durkheim. The writers of this school possibly attach their science to a metaphysic, 
inasmuch as they postulate the “‘ reality ” of social facts. Be this as it may, their 
attitude is one of respect for the spiritual tendencies that have made men what they © 
are, rationalists and all. But M. Loisy, standing aloof on the pinnacle of his 
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intellectual pride, miscalls religion magic, failing to see that there is humility as well 
as the confidence of assumed knowledge in the symbolic procedure of him who acts 
on the unseen by means of the slain victim and its sacred blood. At least, then, let 
us be faithful to the psychological facts, and give Man full credit for his ever-mixed 
yet ever-clarifying motives, and in particular for an abiding sense that his need is 
greater than his knowledge. 
Dr. Lehmann’s examination of the idea of mana, a piece of research as thorough 
as the best traditions of German scholarship demand, deals with it strictly as a big 
of the Pacific region—the region to which we likewise owe the correlative notion 
tabu. Each of these words has, of course, its local sense, and it is highly important 
to know what it is, and how, as a matter of history, it developed. On the other hand, 
both terms have been adopted as categories of world-wide application by the science 
of comparative religion ; and, so long as the two functions are kept apart in thought, 
there is no reason why mana should mean precisely the same thing in the one context 
as in the other. It might puzzle even Professor Elliot Smith to prove that the 
of the South Seas has anything to do, historically and ethnologically, with th 
wakan of North America. Yet, from the standpoint of the psychology of religion, 
the two can be shown to involve a common conception of the sacred as the wonder 
working ; which for the religious consciousness of both regions and of the whole 
world holds good as a cardinal tenet, because a certain confidence in the helpfulnes 
of that which transcends experience is a psychological condition of all religious 
activity. Dr. Lehmann seems unwilling to admit that such a point of view is relevant 
to the anthropologist as such. Hence his criticism of various attempts to use man 
as a principle relating to primitive religion in general is hardly likely to convince 
those who are attacked, since their theoretical outlook is quite different. It remains 
to add that Dr. Lehmann, whether he agrees or disagrees, is always well informed 
and always strives to be fair. i 
A very short notice must suffice for various other contributions to anthropology, 
all of them excellent in their several ways. Mr. Hobley writes of East Africa with ripe 
experience of the native and, though he confines himself severely to the recording 
of particulars, builds up a very comprehensive account of the cultural, and especiall 
the religious, life of Bantu peoples such as the A-Kamba and A-Kikuyu. Dr. Hartland’s_ 
Frazer Lecture—the first of an annual series to be given at Oxford, Cambridge 
Liverpool and Glasgow in succession—deals also with the Bantus. His problem is 
to show how here, as elsewhere, father-right gradually supersedes mother-right— 
a change even now in process among some tribes, as for instance the Ba-Ila. Th 
decisive moment, it would seem, arrives when the woman goes to live with the man 
instead of remaining with her own people. Dr. Hartland could not in a single lecture 
work the matter out, but it looks as if matrilocal marriage were essentially a poor 
man’s marriage, whereas wife-purchase implies a certain evolution of exchangeable 
wealth. Professor Fleure and Mr. Peake are kindred spirits whose original researches 
in European archeology and ethnology encourage them to supply history with the 
background that it usually lacks in the ordinary textbook. Freeman used to say that 
a modern historian was one who could not read Thucydides ; and so we might say 
that a mere historian is one who knows no anthropology. , 
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